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Federal Principle in American Education 
By E. P. PowELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


The federal principle as applied to the states is spoken 
of frequently as ar invention of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787. That convention was confronted with 
a contest between those who desired to sustain state 
authority and those who desired to create a nation. 
Washington avowed his desire for “an indissoluble 
union ;” which should have a central government with 
power similar to that exercised by the government of the 
states. Hamilton desired a consolidated government, in 
which the states should be obliterated. Clinton repre- 
sented a large party when he wrote, that he would yield 
no farther than to agree to a republic “in which states 
should form the central principle.” 

The federal device was worked out as a compromise to 
harmonize these diverse sentiments. Its happy nature 
was not comprehended further than that it permitted a 
peaceful termination of the contest. But when put in 
operation it was found that federalism was a great step 
ahead in civic organization. Its expansive capacity was 
nearly unlimited, covering thirty states as easily as thir- 
teen. It gave an easy place to individualism of states, 
but created a unity wholly as substantial as that of a 
monarchy. The ethics of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, defining the rights of man, was preserved ; and to 
that was added the rights of states. These two princi- 
ples became the basis of the American nation. 

I have thus briefly outlined the development of feder- 
alism as the most advanced principle in the organization 
of the state, because it is equally applicable to the church, 
and to the school. But in a preliminary way I must also 
stop to call attention to the fact that church, state, and 
school are the threé collateral evolutions of the primitive 
family. No fact of history is more vital, nor does any 
fact require more positive recognition. It is these great 
human lines of historic evolution that we must constantly 
take into account, in our building ; for they will persist 
in spite of us. 

The church, and the state, and the school are found 
side by side in all history ; even in degenerate conditions 
of society. The early Aryans in India made it obligatory 
on all to attend school until twenty ; after that to serve 
the state till fifty years of age ; after which all were ex- 
pected toretire to what was termed “forest life,” as mem- 
bers of the church. With more or less modifications 
this social division shows its mark in later branches of 
the Aryan family. In Greece the school was the leading 
factor of society. In Rome the civic organization was 
supreme. In medieval Europe the church became the 
dominant force ; until the university arose, independent 
of both church and state. In America the church pre- 
dominated down to the period of the revolution. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century political evolution 
was most remarkable ; while of late the school has been 
growing both in relative importance and in influence. 

In the early part of the century, no one apparently, 
except Thomas Jefferson, conceived that the school 
should be as independent in its development as either 
church or state. The University of Michigan, itself a 
conception of Jefferson, began the creation of a unified 
school system co-equal with the civic. Slowly it has be- 


gun to appeur to students of our school systems that 
there is a possibility that a school system, rising from 
kindergarten to university, complete, compact, individu- 
alized, may learn to act on the federal principle, exactly 
as the political organization already co-operates. Why 
should not state university systems center and unite in a 
national university, as state legislatures center and unify 
in a congress, 

We should then have the church, and the state, and 
the school, as three independent and equally free social 
factors. It may be answered that the church is still in 


‘a chaotic condition, and unable to see its way forward to 


orderly co-operation. But the sects have all originated 
as the expression of individualism, the determinate pro- 
tests against mere consolidation. They are unconsciously 
prepared and well trained individually for union on the 
federal basis. The struggle to consolidate them was 
never farther from success than to-day ; but their feder- 
alization is probably not remote. 

At present the question is not uncommon, Is popular 
government a failure? Sir Henry Maine and W. H. H. 
Lecky declare that it compares unfavorably with mon- 
archy, as shown during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
John Adams wrote, “There are three forms of govern- 
ment : by the one, by the few, and by all—we believe the 
latter, altho accompanied with dangers, to be the safest.” 
This decision. is now at stake, and the reason is not far 
to find. The century that is passsing away has been too 
exclusively devoted to politics. The nation has recog- 
nized itself only politically. The church has been free, 
but disorganized. The school has had no chance to 
assert its equal power and independence. If called to 
define the state, we should do it in political formulas. 
That the state at least—the ideal state, consists of three 
independent, free and equal, and collateral factors 
Americans have not yet comprehended. Meanwhile 
political life, undertaking to cover the whole field, and 
supply all our social demands, threatens disaster. This 
is clearly an incompleted state. We have not yet finished 
our building. A thoroly federalized church system, and 
a thoroly federalized school system, parallel with a feder- 
alized political system, would be mutually corrective as 
well as helpful. A free and independent church, doing 
its own legislating for itself, but in no way permitted to 
meddle with civic affairs, we have found to be not only 
possible but signally useful. 

Yet our school system, which a hundred years ago we 
took away from the church, we have simply passed over 
to politicians. School laws are seldom made by educa- 
tional experts ; but by those who have little knowledge 
of the history and progress or the needs of education. 
In England the problem is very similar. The schools are 
battledoored by church and state. One party demands 
state schools, and the other church schools ; no one grasp- 
ing the idea of a school system collateral with church and 
state, and equally independent. 

We conclude that the federal idea is applicable to 
church school and state equally. There is no reason why 
the political organization in America should so overtop 
and dominate the co-ordinate energies of society. The 
twentieth century will probably see as great an evolution 
of church and school as the nineteenth has of the politi- 
cal state. 
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The School Spirit Among the Pupils. 


By Supt. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


In the public parks of Australia this notice is often 
seen :—This is your property; therefore do not destroy it. 
What a beautiful sentiment this is, and how deeply it 
must enter into the hearts of the boys and girls of that 
wonderful land. Words mean so much to him who can 
see back of the words the great truths for which they 
stand. Doubly true is it that they are windows, not 
darkened lights to the soul. 

“This is your property.” Yours to use, yours to en- 
joy, yours to beautify; yours to preserve, yours to trans- 
mit to those who will come after you! Such is the true 
spirit of deep ethical teaching. But this is not all. It 
leads out into greater depths and heights. We want 
every boy and every girl in the schools fashioned into the 
right spirit of thinking, feeling, and acting. If these 
three forces be right, education is doing its greatest work. 

Children must be thoroly imbued with just ideas as to 
rights and duties. These notions are the very elements 
out of which our citizenship is made. They touch every 
relation of life. Too often I fear these facts are over- 
looked in the hurry and bustle of school life. Not enough 
time is devoted to building up noble and unselfish and ap- 
preciative characters. 

I see evidence of this fact on many sides. Are our 
boys and girls sufficiently impressed with this great fact 
—what can they do to make their school a pleasant, a 
beautiful, and a good school? Do they know that towns 
and cities have reputations like individuals? Some 
people, by inheritance or acquisition, are lazy and dirty ; 
others industrious, neat, clean. A dirty, filthy alley, filled 
with all sorts of litter,—muddy street crossings, and torn 
up sidewalks, will give any town or city a bad name. 
Such a condition of affairs shows that the people have no 
good rule for keeping their streets nice and clean. 
When children and older people scatter things along the 
street or sidewalks, or about the school-houses, they, too, 
become indifferent and careless. To go into a school- 
house and find the desks scratched and cut, the black- 
boards marked and defaced, scratches on the walls that 
cut deep into the plastering, obscene writing and symbols 
in the out-buildings, and the general appearance of things 
as “if they had been licked over,” surely, nothing good 
or noble could come out of such a place. Sometimes one 
finds the ink-wells plugged up with paper, as if to check 
the flow of ideas. Such a place may be called a school 
by reading the sign over the door. Certainly the spirit 
of the Australian notice is not visible in such a place, but 
the sigas of a malicious spirit had run riot everywhere. 





; 











State Supt. Charics D. Hine, Connecticut. 
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Just as a town gets a bad name by its ill-mannered 
people, and from the bad way in which its streets, side- 
walks, and public and private buildings and cemeteries 
are kept, so does a school get a bad name by its actions 
inside and outside. Let the children be taught that the 
school-house is their school-house, that they are expected 
to keep everything nice and clean and in good order, and 
that the streets and sidewalks and the alleys near their 
school-house are theirs, and are not to be littered with 
paper and trash and rubbish. Teach them on the streets 
to be courteous and orderly to and from school, and not 
to disturb the peace and quiet of the people in the neigh- 
borhood ; that they ought to be polite and respectful to 
all people whom they meet, and doubly so to the old and 
poor and unfortunate. 

Do we give enough attention to these matters in the 
schools, ever keeping in mind the school as the home of 
the children, the city, the fair name of the people of the 
city, and the impression that good conduct always pro- 
duces on the minds of citizens and strangers? Let us 
set our pupils in favor of everything that redounds to the 
benefit and the success of our schools, the people of our city, 
state, and nation, and that they shall become active fac- 
tors in building up an enlightened public sentiment in this 
city, as a city of homes in a law-abiding community.*§ 4 

WF 


A Time-Saving Device. 
By Cuas. D. NAson, Pennsylvania. 


Whether it be in the ungraded school of the country or 
in the graded school of the city, every teacher continually 
faces the danger of a lack of time to finish the assigned 
work. In the ungraded school there are so many classes 
to teach, and in the city school the crowded curriculum 
renders necessary so many aids for the pupil, that the 
overburdened teacher must slight some of her work in 
order to meet the demands of the public and of her super- 
intendent. How, wisely, to save time, is then a burning 
question. 

It was just a hundred years ago that the philanthro- 
pists of England welcomed a device whereby one man was 
to teach a thousand pupils by using the monitorial system 
of Bell and Lancaster. Thanks to the pedagogical in- 
sight of the English speaking people, the monitorial sys- 
tem has now been dead for fifty years, but it has empha- 
sized a helpful suggestion which had already been used 
for centuries, wherever, in fact, an overworked teacher 
called for aid from her pupils. 

In large classes there is nothing more stultifying to 
the teacher’s mind than the task of examining large num- 
bers of papers; yet the daily written spelling lessons, 
grammar, history, and geography tests accumulate with 
alarming rapidity. Why not, in your extremity, call the 
pupils to your aid? It is an empty sentimentality which 
prevents a teacher from receiving help from her brighter 
pupils. Nothing can be easier, or more profitable, indeed, 
to the “bad speller” than the marking of spelling papers, 
and the examination of papers on other subjects in which 
mere information is called for would certainly present no 
insuperable difficulties to a committee of children. Then, 
too, a written exercise may be so prepared that the mark- 
ing of only certain questions may be left to the pupils 
while the work of the teacher is confined to examining 
the questions which call for originality of thought and 
expression or for the answers to which there is no abso- 
lute form of perfection. This method has the further 
advantage that the pupil does not know what questions 
the teacher is to mark, and thus she receives representa- 
tive answers. As the teacher sees the papers after the 
pupil has marked them, she has in her hands a convenient 
check on any tendency to dishonesty. 

In those schools where is still maintained that barbar- 
ous custom of marking every recitation as “per cent.,” a 
system which fritters away the teacher’s time with the 
proper work of an accountant, a goodly part of the 


*Part of annual address to the teachers of Kansas City. 
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drudgery of the keeping of records may be transferred 
to the children. To economize time, each pupil should 
prepare for himself a slip of paper ruled with a horizon- 
tal line for each of the subjects of instruction, miscon- 
duct marks, latenesses, etc., and having vertical divisions 
representing the daysof the week. Each child enters his 
own marks, the papers are collected at the end of the 
day and, at the end of the week, the entries are made in 
the teacher's record-book by some selected pupils. 

The objection naturally arises that it is not right to 
put so much work on the pupils. The answer is that 
what is a heavy task for one is not a heavy task for ten 
or more ; the amount of work which can properly be giv- 
en to the pupils is so slight, when divided among the 
members of a committee, that either as a reward of merit 
or as a punishment for deficiency, its transference to the 
pupils involves no injustice. But, to prevent too wide- 
spread an acceptance of aid from the children, perhaps a 
word of caution isnecessary. Never use a monitor to keep 
order. Besides the danger of creating a bad spirit of 
tattling, the use of a monitor for such purposes is a strik- 
ing proof that the highest moral purposes of the school 
are not fulfilled; for surely, in a regulated school, the 
pupils ought to be as well able to govern themselves as 
to be governed by another pupil. 

Any device which has its only raison d’étre in the ease 
and comfort of the teacher is defective. But such a 
charge is not valid here. Besides the economy of the 
teacher’s time, this device has weighty moral advantages. 
It emphasizes the spirit of helpfulness and provokes a 
healthy sympathy between the pupil and the teacher he 
is asked to aid. Moreover, it places the pupil on his hon- 
or and thereby assists in a development of transcendent 
importance. 


Some little time may be necessary to bring the plan, 


into perfect working order. At first the system may not 
be successful because the children have to be trained 
against a carping criticism of their enemies and rivals. 
This difficulty can be easily overcome, however, by always 
permitting an appeal to the teacher and by taking care 
that no questions where nicety of judgment is required, 
are marked by the pupils. Within the limits indicated, 
the device is of considerable value. 


SF 


The Teacher. 
(With Apologies to Kipling.) 


A maid there was and she taught a school 
(Even as you and I!) 

For parents and school-boards stiff and cool 

(They thought she was only a hired tool), 

But she knew she was there for good or ill 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the years we spend. and the skill we spend, 
And the work of our brain and hand 

Belong to the people who do not know 

(And we sometimes think they never will know) 
And do not understand. 


A maid there was, and her life she spent 
(Even as you and [!) 
Youth and brains and a good intent 
(But they never cared what the teacher meant), 
But a teacher must follow her natural bent 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the toil she gave and the strength she gave 
And the hopes—that were built on sand— 
Belong to the children who didn’t know why 
(And of course she didn’t expect them to try) 
And did not understand. 


And it isn’t the care and the wear and tear 
That crushed like a steel-gloved hand, 
It’s coming to know that they never cared 
(Seeing at last that they never cared) 
And would not understand. 
—CHARLOTTE WEST, in Boston Transcript. 
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Educational Journalism: 
Ideal and Practical Considerations. 


Synopsis of a Talk by OssIAN H. LANG before the N. E. A. at 
Los Angeles. 


The privilege of addressing large audiences of educa- 
tional workers from ten to fifty times a year carries with 
it responsibilities of considerable magnitude. The peri- 
odical edited solely with a view to the promotion of sel- 
fish interests can hardly be considered educational, not- 
withstanding the claims contained in its name or its pro- 
spectus. There must be some educational aim, or aims, 
to begin with, some motif which gives character to a 
paper and reveals the editor’s conception of his mission. 
For, as the editor, so is his paper. This point might be 
very strikingly illustrated by reference to the annual crop 
of failures of educational journals which spring up simply 
because someone feels himself called upon to address 
an audience and to put himself into a position of promi- 
nence. I believe that no educational paper can hope to 
survive if it puts its personal, selfish interests first. It 
must go down, tho it may flourish for a while. A paper 
without a policy, a paper without a mission, must die, no 
matter what its journalistic qualities may be. 


Educational Perspective. 


I believe, further, that the highest efficiency in educa- 
tional journalism is unattainable without a clear insight 
into the present status and the theoretical and practical 
possibilities of rational educational endeavor. Lack in 
this direction implies instability,of editorial policy and an 
unreliable judgment ; new discoveries of lasting import- 
ance may then receive but scant attention, while insignifi- 
cant matters and ephemeral sparks of success are magni- 
fied beyond all bounds of pedagogic reason ; the begin- 
nings of movements which promise better things are 
scoffed at or ignored, while passing fads are heralded in 
with the sound of trumpets and cymbals ; a person who 
rediscovers some glittering pedagogic bauble, or finds a 
new trick in teaching or school management, is praised 
as a benefactor of the race, while real contributions to 
educational progress are allowed to win their way unaided; 
revolutionary measures are advocated without any re- 
gard to their practical effects or dangers ; vague illusion- 
ings are admired as new truths ; juggling with pedagogic 
half truths—“ blanket terms,” as Dr. White has very 
aptly termed them—is described as educational philoso- 
phy.€The paper lacking here has no perspective, and 
can never hope to be a leader of the country’s educa- 
tional forces. 





State Supt. H. L. Whitfield, of Mississippi. 
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Consistency, Justice, Sympathy. 

Honesty and consistency of purpose are other essen- 
tials; so are fairness and strict conformity to the princi- 
ples of truth and righteousness. With it and within it 
all, there must be a broad sympathy that can distinguish, 
below imperfections and mistakes, the sincerity of effort 
to work in the best light. An editor is occasionally ac- 
cused of being “after something” when he points out 
commendable features in the work of an individual who 
may have come into his position by methods not exactly 
righteous on the surface, or whose early record has made 
him a lifelong victim of prejudice, or who happens to have 
the support of a clique of unscrupulous politicians. A 
rule of caution in this and similar instances is to consider 
the editorial attitude toward persons and measures in 
general and to avoid hasty criticism of isolated cases. 

Dignity and Courage, 

On the other hand, the searching for commendable 
things must not degenerate into flattery of the undeserv- 
ing. Here is where educational journals are more apt to 
sin than in any other direction. Why this is done can 
be answered with the same reason which explains why 
reform movements, rich with promise of better things, re- 
ceive so little support as long as they are in their infancy 
or appear to prove unpopular. 

Every journalistic effort represents an investment of 
money. The publisher must derive at least a small in- 
terest from this capital and even editors require food, and 
terrestrial food at that. The publication of anything 
that is offensive to advertisers or which does not meet 
with the approval of subscribers is speedily followed, in 
most cases, by a reduction of the sources of revenue. 
Suppose that a reform is advancing which threatens to 
sweep away certain books or other apparatus now on the 
market and involves a temporary increase of work for the 
teacher—study or what not—how do you suppose the ad- 
vocacy of this measure will affect the income of an edu- 
cational journal? I can leave this to you to answer for 
yourselves. The superintendent who has had the cour- 
age to introduce needed reforms in his schools will be 
able to form a particularly vivid picture of the result, es- 
pecially if he considers that his teachers may bow to his 
new plans for fear of losing their positions, while most 
advertisers and subscribers believe their support to be es- 
sential] to a periodical’s subsistence. And the reason for 
supporting undeserving men who happen to be in a posi- 
tion of power, or have been, are or may be of use to pub- 
lisher or editor? Well, “you can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar” would not be an evasive 
answer. 
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Survival of the Fittest. 


It is a mistake to conclude that an _ educational 
journal cannot afford to give offense to anyone. A pub- 
lication of high intrinsic worth can make itself profes- 
sionally indispensable to those who wish to keep abreast 
with the times. Moreover the excellence of its journal- 
istic features will attract many. The style, alertness, 
illustrations, and general typographical arrangement are 
all important matters. The editor with ever ready jour- 
nalistic resources can accomplish more than one who is 
lacking in this direction. Being sure of the power to 
hold his audience, he can afford to be more courageous, 
and to put the good of the cause ahead of all lesser con- 
siderations. Finally, with the growth of professional 
feeling among teachers, there will come a higher regard 
for truly representative periodicals. The multiplication 
of uncalled-for papers will be discouraged. Established 
publications of acknowledged soundness and leadership 
will be given universal support. There is no need of 
keeping one’s ear to the ground in order to make a suc- 
cess of educational journalism. Leadership is the great 
requirement. 

Excelsior ! 


The educational journal ought to point the way to 
better things in education. It ought to uplift all along 
the line. Above all, it ought to inspire readers with lofty 
ideals and an abiding faith in the elevating power of 
honest educational effort. I believe that it can and 
ought to be made the greatest agency for spreading an 
ennobling civilization. This it may do by judiciously 
pointing out where present educational practice admits 
of improvement. It must pour hot shot, if necessary, to 
drive the self-satisfied out of their trenches into the light 
of day. The paper that acts as a soporific in its attitude 
toward evolutional efforts and as a palliative in treating 
specific cases of retrogression is a mere parasite on the 
profession. The magnifying of the teacher’s office is not 
accomplished by hurrahing and sycophancy. I am re- 
minded here of the incisive words of the secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education, Mr. Frank A. Hill: 
“One of the strongest signs of an unhealthy state is 
perfect satisfaction with an existing state. Perfect satis- 
faction means easy satisfaction ; easy satisfaction, a low 
ideal ; a low ideal, cessation of growth ; and cessation of 
growth, retrogression and stagnation.” Here is set forth 
a measure by which to test true worth. 

The educational journal must lead up. It must lead teach- 
ers to gain a higher outlook upon the needs of humanity, to 
make steady progress in professional knowledge and skill, 
and to strive constantly for greater usefulness. 








Richard C. Barrett. of Iowa. 





Orvis Ring, of Nevada. 





Edw. E. Collins, of South Dakota. 


Western State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
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College Entrance Requirements in Science and Mathematics. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The reports of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements and the sub-commictees appointed by the associations organ- 
ized for advancing the interests of education along special lines are the result of four years of thought, study, and investigation. 


They embod 
meeting of the N. E. A, at Denver, in July, 1895. 


the conclusions of conferences, institutes, and conventions, which have zealously studied this question since the 
The following outline shows in a general way what is given in the reports as ad- 


visable for college preparation in mathematics and natural sciences. 


Mathematics. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the com- 
mittee : 

(a) That before pupils reach the secondary school the 
work in mathematics should be the same for all. 

(b) That in the secondary school the standard course 
in mathemati¢s should be sufficient to admit to college ; 
that this course should be required of all pupils, and that 
the instruction in this course should be the same for all 

upils. 

(c) That the main emphasis should be given to such 
topics as are useful in later work. 

(d) That the best place for a topic in the course of 
study is where it is most closely related to other topics; 
that there should be applications of algebra, geometry, 
and arithmetic to each other, and to various sciences and 
the practical affairs of life. 


Arithmetic. 


To continue thru the seventh grade, 


The following topics are recommended : 

1. The four fundamental processes with integers, all 
the computations being tested. 

2. Factorization of all numbers up to 100, and some 
above 100, exponents being used. The results not to be 
derived by rule, but from the multiplication table. 

3. Easy work by short rule in L. C. M.and H. C. D. 

4, Simple work in denominate numbers, only the meas- 
ures in general vogue being used. 

5. Simple operations in fractions. 

Much stress on cancellation ; actual multiplication or 
— being performed by cancellation wherever possi- 

e. 

6. United States money, also the commoner measures 
of the metric system. 

7. Decimals—the four rules. 

8. Simple problems in percentage. 

9. Examples in simple interest where time and rate 
are given. 

10. The use of the “method of analysis” for solution 
of problems in simple and compound proportion and in in- 
terest, without introducing the terminology and machinery 
usual in proportion. 

Algebra. 


= i begun in the eighth grade and continued thru secondary 
school. 


Computations with numbers should be constantly in- 
troduced, at the same time the pupil should understand 
the value of algebra in simplifying computation with 
numbers ; that cancellation is to be resorted to wherever 
possible and that to obtain an expression in factored form 
is a distinct advantage. The equation should be made 
from the very beginning. 

The following topics require careful treatment : Mean- 
ing and use of exponents, positive, negative, and frac- 
tional ; handling of simpler surds; distinction between 
identical equations and equation of condition; charac- 
ter of the roots of the quadratic equation as determined 
by inspection ; connection between the roots and the co- 
efficients of the quadratic ; solution of equations by fac- 
toring ; making of algebraic statements for problems 
given in words. 

Geometry, 

It is ——~ that concrete geometry be begun early in the 
grades and carrie dalongside of arithmetic. Demanstrative 
geometry to be started in the eighth grade, preferably—the first 
half year, to be followed by algebra. 

The work in demonstrative geometry should not begin 
with a: mass of definitions and axioms. Definitions 
should be introduced when needed, and not earlier ; and, 
as a rule, only when the teacher has, by suitable exam- 


ples and problems, familiarized the pupil to some extent 
with the notion in question, and the pupil himself feels 
the need of some convenient term by which to designate 
it. 

Care should be taken to select for the early instruction 
such propositions as are less difficult to understand be- 
cause less nearly self-evident. Such propositions as “ All 
straight angles are equal,” should be omitted altogether. 

Oral proofs (i. e., proofs in which nothing but the figure 
is placed upon the board) may well be used in geometry. 
Later even the figure may often be omitted. 

Frequent drills in seeing relations in a given figure 
(angles equal, supplemetary ; lines parallel, perpendicular ; 
triangles equal, similar, etc.) as a general exercise, with- 
out having any specific theorem provided for proof, are 
also helpful. The teacher should prepare the figure, at 
first simple and anticipating coming propositions ; later 
more complicated and unlike any figures of the text. . 

The propositions taken up may be divided into funda- 
mental propositions and exercises. The fundamental pro- 
positions together constitute the nucleus of the subject, 
being that minimum which all pupils should know. All 
other propositions constitute the class called exercises, 
the proofs of which are to be based on the fundamental 
propositions. 

In solid geometry pupils gain more by constructing 
their own models. 

In the opinion of the committee, the restriction of the 
study in many secondary schools to plane geometry is un- 
fortunate, and it is desirable that the school course and 
the college entrance requirement should cover both plane 
and solid geometry. 

The work in demonstrative geometry should be accom- 
panied by construction and measurement. LE. g., in con- 
nection with similar triangles, pupils may measure distance 
of some inaccessible object, simply measuring base line 
and two angles, and then drawing to scale. 


The Natural Science. 
Physical Geography. 
Recommended for first or second year secondary school. 


The ideal high school course in physical geography 
(taken in the sense of the physical environment of man) 
will neither be too general and fragmentary nor too 
special and difficuit. It is agreed that the earth asa 
globe, the atmosphere, the ocean, and the land should be 
the principal themes. 

The distribution of organisms should not be taught 
with reference to zoological and botanical classification, 
but in exposition of the organic environment of man, and, 
as itself, controlled by physiographic and other influences. 

Field and laboratory work should receive emphasis. 
The teacher must plan work according to circumstances, 
but it should include practice in making sketeh maps, 
study of the development of land forms, and observation 
of the distribution of plants on a small and varied area, 


Chemistry. 


The study should be preceded by physics. The work 
outlined below demands about 200 hours’ work ; about 
half the time, in two-hour periods, should be spent in the 
laboratory, where pupils should perform the experiments 
individually. 

SUBJECT-MATTER. 


The following outline’ includes only the indispensable 
things which must be studied. 

The ehief physical and chemical characteristics, pre- 
paration and recognition of the following elements and 
their chief compounds: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, chlortne, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, phosphor- 
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us, silicon, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
zine, copper, mercury, silver, aluminum, lead, tin, iron, 
manganese, chromium. 

More detailed study should be confined to the italicized 
elements and to a restricted list of compounds, such as : 
water, hydrochloric acid, carbon-monoxide, carbon- 
dioxide, nitric acid, ammonia, sulphur-dioxide, sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen-sulphide, sodium-hydroxide. 

Attention should be given to the atmosphere (consti- 
tution and relation to animal and vegetable life), flames, 
acids, bases, salts, oxidation and reduction, crystallization, 
manufacturing processes, familiar substances (illumin- 
ating gas, explosives, baking powder, mortar, glass, 
metallurgy, steel, common alloys, porcelain, soap.) 

Combining proportions by weight and volume; calcu- 
lations founded on these and Boyle’s and Charles’ laws ; 
symbols and nomenclature (with careful avoidance of 
special stress, since these are non-essential); atomic 
theory, atomic weights and valency in a very elementary 
way ; nascent state ; natural grouping of the elements; 
solution (solvents and solubility of gases, liquids and 
solids, saturation) ; ionization, mass action, and equil- 
ibrium ; strength (activity) of acids and bases ; conserv- 
ation and dissipation of energy; chemical energy (very 
elementary) ; electrolysis. 

Chemical terms should be defined and explained and 
pupils should be able to illustrate and apply the ideas 
they embody. Facts should be given as examples from 
various classes and not as isolated things. 

Botany. 
Preferably in last two years of secondary course. 

The standpoint of observation should be that of plants 
as living things and at work, details of structure being 
entirely subordinated ; observation should be directed to 
the most obvious facts; professional terminology and 
difficult and expensive apparatus should be avoided. 

FIRST COURSE. 

1. The Great Plant Groups.—Before undertaking the 
study of plants in their relations, it will be necessary to 
give some general training in the recognition of great 
groups. In a few exercises the pupil may be taught to 
recognize, in a general way, algae, fungi, liverworts, 
mosses, ferns, equisetums, club-mosses, gymnosperms, 
monocotyledons, and dicotyledons. This preliminary 
training is to enable the student to recognize these 
groups in laboratory and field work. 

2. Life-Relations and Processes. 

(1) The foliage leaf as a light-related organ. (a) 
This fact explaining its position, its form, the relation of 
leaves toeach other. (b) The structure : demonstrating 
epidermis, stomata, mesophyll, chloroplasts, veins. (c) 
Functions : demonstrating photosynthesis, transpiration, 
respiration. (d) Protection of mesophyll: palisade cells, 
cuticle, hairs, movements, etc. (e) These relations and 
functions in green plants without foliage leaves. 

(2) The stem as the leaf-bearing organ. (a) Stems 
bearing foliage leaves, the problem of foliage display be- 
ing studied in connection with subterranean, prostrate, 
submerged, climbing and erect stems. (b) Demonstra- 
tions of movements of water and elaborated growth, 
heliotropism, etc. (c) Compare stem structure of differ- 
ent types. (d) Stems bearing scale leaves, being con- 
nected with protection, or storage, or vegetative propaga- 
tion, prominent examples being the bud, the tuber, and 
the rootstock types. (e) Stems bearing floral leaves, the 
flowers being studied as to pollination and seed dissemin- 
ation, but not as to their extensive terminology. 

(3) The root as an absorbing and hold-fast organ. (a) 
Relations to soil, water, air, mechanical support, etc. (b) 
Demonstrations of absorption, geotropism, hydrotropism. 
(c) Structure of roots. (d) Absorption and grappling by 
plants without roots. 

4, The Plant Societies.—This is a study of natural plant 
areas, such as forest, meadow, swamp, etc., and is very 
desirable if practicable. It is recognized that in city 
schools, and in those of very large classes, the study of 
natural areas can form no large part of the formal train- 
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ing, but it may always beencouraged. The conditions of 
several plant societies may be imitated in the school-room, 
and many of the adaptations of plants observed. These 
include (1) water plants, (2) drought plants, (8) ordinary 
plants. 

SECOND COURSE. 


Plant Structures.—Types representing each great plant 
group should be selected and the essential structures ob- 
served, unessential details being passed over. The struc- 
tures will fall under two groups, the nutritive and the 
reproductive. In the selection of types the following 
groups should be represented: algae, fungi, lichens, liver- 
worts, mosses, ferns, horse-tails, club-mosses, conifers, 
monocotyledons, and dicotyledons. 

It would be well to continue some work in plant physi- 
ology, a number of simple experiments being employed to 
illustrate the more important functions. Such a course 
also incidentally involves the fundamental classification 
of plants, which may be carried into detail by teaching 
the use of the ordinary manuals of seed plants. 


Zoology. 


Not less than half a year to be devoted to the subject. 
Of the five hours a week, two may be used for class-room 
work and three in the laboratory. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY. 

1. External Anatomy: (a) general form and symmetry, 
regions, parts; (b) comparison with other individuals of 
the same species, emphasizing points of variation and 
constancy ; (c) comparison with other types. ; 

2. Observations on the living animal, simple physiologi- 
cal tests, emphasizing care with regard to the inferences 
drawn from the reactions. 

3. Class topics, including talks by the teacher, selected 
readings, class work, analysis of results. 

Physics, 

At least thirty-five exercises, selected from a list of 
sixty or more. Subjects include Preliminary Exercises ; 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics ; Light ; Heat; Sound ; Electri- 
city and Magnetism. 

Sr 


Evangelical Colonization of Palestine. 


A plan for the evangelical colonization of Palestine 
has grown out of the visit of Emperor William to Jerusa- 
lem a year ago. The seat of the colonization society is 
Berlin, and branch societies are being established at all 
the principal cities of the German empire. The provis- 
ional capital has been placed at 100,000 marks only, 
which is thought sufficient for all present purposes, the 
first endeavor being to secure a strong organization in 
Germany. 
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School Building Contracts. 
By RoBERT BRUCE, Clinton, N. Y. 


A building contract is a legal agreement by which a 
contractor undertakes to furnish the labor and materials, 
or both, or to execute a particular work, for a stated re- 
muneration. It is essential to all such contracts and 
agreements that there should be a reciprocal and mutual 
consent of two or more persons competent to contract, a 
good and valid consideration, and a time stated to be the 
limitation, or “life” of the agreement. The preparation 
of a written contract and its proper execution are matters 
which belong to the profession of law rather than to that 
of architecture. Therefore an attorney should draw up 
the contract, for which the architect, or else the building 
committee, should specify the conditions requisite to a 
just and satisfactory completion of the work. 

A common mistake on the part of school boards and 
building committees is the omission to name some quali- 
fied person to perform the necessary legal acts in con- 
nection with the construction of a building, such as ob- 
taining permit for the work from the authorities, 
arranging for sewer and water connections, etc. The 
province of looking after these matters is often assumed 
by the architect, and experience shows that such details 
are very often overlooked by him. So far as the archi- 
tect is concerned, it is important that the plans and 
specifications he prepares for the purpose of furnishing 
the elements of a contract should contain every indica- 
tion required for a clear explanation of the same, and 
that every essential detail be clearly indicated in both 
drawings and specifications. This is more particularly 
important when the contract calls for the payment of a 
stated sum without conditions respecting omissions, 
additions, etc., because any deviation from the contract, 
in such case, impairs it. 

When the contract calls for the execution of a certain 
work upon what is usually called a “schedule of prices,” 
there is not the same necessity for extreme preliminary 
caution in preparing the drawings ; altho there would be, 
of course, less ground for possible objection on the score 
of increased value, if the original documents should con- 
tain the fullest and most correct details. The province 
of an architect with respect to a contract is to explain 
the intended works in all their mechanical details so 
clearly and distinctly that even unprofessional parties 
should be able to understand them before the signing 
of the same; and afterward to watch carefully over the 
execution of the terms thereof. This province consti- 
tutes one of the most important and delicate of the 
architect’s duties, and requires extensive and intimate 
practical acquaintance with both men and materials. 
After all, the best security for the fulfilment of a con- 
tract is the good faith of the parties contracting, and of 
the architect, who is their umpire. In case the plans are 
not furnished by a professional architect; or in the event 
that such a one, tho employed, is unable to watch the 
process of construction, that duty should be delegated 
to some well qualified individual or committee. 


Essential Specifications. 


The following general features, usually introduced into 
building contracts, consist of stipulations essential or de- 
sirable for both parties to their making. Of course under 
special circumstances, present in nearly every instance, 
special covenants are introduced : 


(1) The contractor is to provide all labor, tools, ma- 
terials and scaffolding, and transportation of same, as 
well as measuring rods, etc., and to lay out all work at 
his own expense. 

(2) To give all necessary legal notices, and pay fees 
therefor. 

(3) To make good all damage to adjoining properties 
arising directly or indirectly from the execution of the 
work contracted. 

(4) To execute all works shown in the plans or named 
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in the specifications, in the best possible manner, with 
the best materials, under the direction or to the satis- 
faction of the architect or other person or committee 
delegated to act in such capacity. Of course, special 
agreements as to quality of materials and workmanship 
are made, and when so made, they govern the case. 

(5) To sublet no portion of the work except under well 
understood and agreed conditions. 

(6) To alter any work, or portion of same, defective 
or otherwise unsatisfactory, within a reasonable time 
after notice has been given. 

(7) The architect or school board to have the privilege 
and power to make any omissions, alterations, or addi- 
tions, without vitiating the contract as made—the amount 
of allowanee for such alterations to be assessed by the 
architect, or arrived at by some well understood method, 
and be added to or subtracted from the contract price. 

(8) That no work is to be considered as “extra,” or as 
additional ‘to the contract, calling for increased compen- 
sation, unless specifically ordered in writing. 

(9) That any work described in either specifications or 
drawings, tho not in both, be executed as tho described 
in both. 

(10) That the detail drawings be followed in prefer- 
ence to the general drawings, and the figures given in 
preference to the scale. . 

(11) That any work implied by the nature of the under- 
taking, tho not described, be executed as tho specified. 

(12) That any disputed point be decided by the archi- 
tect, or settled by othe: staiied means, usually by refer- 
ence to two disinterested parties, or a referee chosen by 
them. 

(18) That should the progress of the work, or any part 
thereof, be delayed unnecessarily, or be executed in an 
improper manner, the school board or the architect, or 
any person acting in their behalf, have the power to em- 
ploy other workmen and overseers, and of altering such 
work or works, the costs or other damages thereof to be 
assessed by the architect, or determined by other agreed 
means, and deducted from the moneys due the contractor ; 
or, if none be due, then to be paid by the contractor, or 
his bondsmen. 

(14) That the work be completed within a specified 
time, on payment of a stated penalty for every day the 
same remains incomplete, as measured by the spirit of 
the contract, beyond such date. Sometimes the school 
board or the committee will give a fixed sum per day for 
the work if executed prior to the specified date. Such 
sub-agreement should be qualified by a clause authorizing 
the board to have the power of carrying on the work, if 
delayed beyond the specified time, upon a stated notice 
to the contractor, and of deducting the expenses thereof 
from any amounts due the contractor. 

(15) That a proportion of the amount to be paid for 
executing the work be paid at stipulated periods, on the 
certificate of the architect or building committee. 

(16) The contractor shall provide, at his own expense, 
a “builders’ fire insurance policy,” made payable to the 
order of the owners of the land upon which the building 
is to be erected. Incase of loss or damage by fire, the 
work actually done by the contractor is to be allowed 
him out of the insurance moneys. 

Occasional frauds on the part of irresponsible con- 
tractors suggest also the propriety of introducing a 
clause to guard against covering wilful or fraudulent 
deviation from the spirit of the agreement. Special 
clauses are further necessary, in most cases, such as one 
to enable the architect or building committee to appoint 
a person or persons of his or their own choice for the 
execution of such particular works as carving, modeling, 
painting, plumbing, and other work requiring superior or 
artistic skill, to be included in the contract, however, and 
paid for by the contractor. In such instances, the con- 
tractor for his own protection usually requires that the 
sums named to be paid by him for such work be deter- 
mined in a manner satisfactory to himself or a party 
appointed to act in his interest. 
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A Two-Room Country School House. 


The Third Prize Design in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL'S sec- 
ond architectural competition, by Mr. George Howell 
Harris, of 73 West Monroe street, Chicago, is well worth 
studying in detail. 

The class-rooms are both lighted from three sides, an ad- 
vantage that is not always given. The arrangement is un- 
doubtedly the best one for the children and is probably no 
worse for the teacher than any other. The “ cart-wheel ” 
plan has been followed in the disposition of desks. The 





placing of the cloak-rooms (C) is ingenious and interest- 
ing. Theteachers’ closets (E) are also good features. 
:gThe side extrance for boys (F) is a luxury which 
is almost a necessity. Notice that the toilet rooms stand 
ona lower level than the rest of the floor. It is a good 
thing to keep them so distinctly separate from the rest of 
the plant. 

The exterior is in general simple and appropriate, 
while the doorway possesses actual distinction. The bel- 
fry is cleverly planned for and catches up the accent of 
the doorway. The flag pole, which might appropriately 
be taller than in the cut, is an element in the composition 
which helps to secure architectural balance. 

It may be said that in this design the district school- 
house of our fathersis{brought up to date. 


we 
Gold Mining by Electricity.] 


Near Santa Fe, N. M.,fis a large tract “of land 
that contains large quantities of gold in its rock and 
gravel, but all attempts to mine it have hitherto proved 
unprofitable on account of the scarcity of water. Now 
Thomas A. Edison comes forward with a plan to utilize 
this precious metal. He has invented a process for ex- 
tricating gold from loose rock and gravel that does not 
require the use of water. The cost of erecting the elec- 
tric machinery will be about $1,000,000, and it is ex- 
pected that five or six times that amount of gold will be 
secured. 
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The Heavens in October. 


By Mary Proctor, New York. 


During the month of October the constellation of the 
Great Bear is low down toward the northwest, the Point- 
ers indicating the Pole Star to be found in the constella- 
tion of the Little Bear midway between the northern 
horizon and the point overhead. The Pole Star is a 
double star, and its minute companion can be seen with a 
small telescope, but Professor Campbell, of the Lick ob- 
servatory, has just discovered a second companion star 
which share sthe solitude of the Pole Star, in the northern 
sky. The companion stars revolve around their common 
center of gravity in four days, while at the same time 
circling in a much wider orbit around a third sun, just 
as the moon revolves around the earth, and the two to- 
gether circle around the sun. The newly discovered 
companion cannot be seen with the finest telescope ever 
made, but its presence has been detected by means of 
the spectrum of the companion star already known, 
Professor Campbell observed that sometimes the dark 
lines on the photographic plates showing its spectrum 
were single, at other times they were double, and the 
doubling occurred at regular intervals. This indicated 
the presence of two stars, each as it revolved around the 
other sending out its own rays. When the stars are 
nearly in a line with each other, as seen from the earth, 
the lines in the spectrum blend into a single line, but 
when one star is coming in the direction of the earth 
and the other is receding from the earth, the lines in the 
spectrum of the star approaching the earth are shifted 
toward the red end, while the lines in the spectrum of 
the star receding from the earth are shifted toward the 
blueend of the spectrum. Thisis according to Doeppler’s 
principle, and is one of the most important principles in 
what has been termed the “ New Astronomy.” 

Mizar, the middle star of the three forming the tail of 
the Great Bear, is a double star, the first discovered with 
a telescope. One star is white, and the other is pale 
green. The two stars can be seen with a powerful field 
glass, and better still with a small telescope. On exam- 
ining the brighter of the two, in 1889, Professor Picker- 
ing found that the lines of the spectrum doubled at reg- 
ular intervals of fifty-two days. This could only be ex- 
plained by the fact that the star was double, the two re- 
volving around their common center of gravity. The 
components of Mizar must not be confused with a small 
star called Alcor which is apparently close to Mizar, but 
is in reality forty times as far as the distance which sep- 
arates the double stars. Beta in Lyra and Beta in 
Auriga are also double stars, but the stars are too close 
together to be separated by a telescope, their presence 
being detected only by means of the spectroscope. 

Lyra, Cygnus, Hercules, and Serpens are between the 
western horizon and the point overhead, Serpens setting 
in the west early in the evening. In the northwest is 
Bootes, already half set. Cor Caroli is approaching the 
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horizon. High up above the horizon is the Dragon coil- 
ing between the two Bears, and round to the left of the 
guardians of the Pole, viz: the two stars Beta and Gamma 
in the constellation of the Great Bear. Beyond the Pole 
Star and nearly overhead, are the constellations of 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and Andromeda. 

Gamma, in the constellation of Andromeda, is a double 
star, the components being green and orange, the green 
star being composed of two stars. The larger compon- 
ents can be seen with a small telescope, also Beta in the 
constellation of Cygnus, is also a fine example of a double 
star. Alpheret (Alpha) in the head of Andromeda, 
marks a corner of the great Square of Pegasus. Look- 
ing on the Square, as a gigantic copy of the Great Dipper, 
let the stars Beta and Gamma in Andromeda form two 
stars in the handle of the Dipper, and the third will be 
Algol, the variable star in Perseus. Algol varies from 
the second to the fourth magnitude in a period of a little 
over two days and twenty hours. During the greater 
part of the time it is of the second magnitude, then dur- 
ing four hours it diminishes to the fourth magnitude, re- 
maining dim for twenty minutes, when in three hours 
and a half it regains its former brilliancy. The cause is 
a dark body revolving around Algol and eclipsing its light 
at every revolution. 

In the southeastern horizon the constellation Cetus is 
rising, and among its leading stars is Mira (Omicron) 
another remarkable variable star, but with a longer 
period than Algol. It goes thru its changes in bright- 
ness during a period of eleven months. In the south 
are the two zodiacal constellations, Aquarius and Capri- 
cornus, and in the southwestern sky are Aquila and part 
of Ophinchus, the greater part of the constellation being 
below the horizon. In the northeastern horizon Taurus 
is rising, Aldebaran and the Pleiades being low down 
toward the horizon as yet. Note the ruddy hue of Al- 
debaran in Taurus, compared with the golden tint of 
Capella in the constellation of Auriga, north of Taurus 


and Perseus. 
(Continued on page 342.) 
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Present Day Distory. 








Dewey’s Welcome Home. 


As the naval parade on the Hudson river on September 
29 surpassed anything of the kind that had ever been 
attempted, so the land paradein New York city the next 
day exceeded anything that had ever gone before, in the 
number of spectators and the enthusiasm manifested. On 
Monday Admiral Dewey left for Washington and was 
warmly greeted on his arrival there by President McKin- 
ley, and the members of the cabinet. His ride to the 
White House was a triumphal one thru streets lined 
with cheering thousands and illuminated with fireworks. 
The escort consisted of a detachment of the Seventh cav- 
alry, the reception committee, captains of Dewey’s fleet 
and officers of the navy, officers of the army headed by 
Maj.-Gen. Miles, etc. While in Washington Admiral 
Dewey will undoubtedly give the president some valuable 
suggestions in regard to the Philippine campaign. 

The honors accorded to Admiral Dewey in Washington, 
culminated in the presentation to him by the secretary 
of the navy of the sword voted him by Congress for his 
victory in Manila bay. The president and cabinet es- 
corted him to the capitol where the presentation took 
place. 

Strong Efforts for Peace. 


A strong effort is making to have the Anglo-Transvaal 
dispute referred to arbitration. M. Arnaud, president of 
the International Arbitration and Peace League, has sent 
an appeal to Lord Salisbury entreating him to choose a 
power to act with a power chosen by the Transvaal] with 
the object of averting war. It is well known that Queen 
Wilhelmina has appealed to Queen Victoria for peace ; 
and it is said that M. Hofmeyer, the Afrikander leader in 
Cape Colony, will go to Pretoria to make a last effort for 
the maintenance of peace. 


The Venezuelan Award. 


The Anglo-Venezuelan 
boundary commission, sitting 
in Paris, on October 3 rend- 
ered its decision. It is unan- 
imous and itis a compromise 
—not fully sustaining the 
claims of either party, tho 
Great Britain claims a vic- 
tory. Great Britain loses 
some of her claims both in the 
interior and on the coast, and 
Venezuela is accorded the 
mouth of the Orinoco, which 
was her chief contention. The 
awarded line practically coin- 
cides with the original Schom- 
burgk line. 

This puts at rest a contro- 
versy that raged for three 
quarters of a century, and at 
one time inspired talk of war 
between two, and indeed 
among more than two, na- 
tions. Had not President 
Cleveland brought the matter 
to a crisis it might have 
dragged along for another 
half century. The most im- 
portant point, however, is the 
triumph of the American pol- 
icy of arbitration. 


Carter’s Sentence 
Approved. 


Acting upon the advice of 
Attorney-General Griggs, 
President McKinley has form- 
ally approved the sentence 
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of the court-martial which tried Captain Oberlin M. Car- 
ter, and that officer was arrested in New York city on 
September 30 and taken to Governor's island to await 
transportation to the military penitentiary at Fort Leav- 
anworth, Kansas. Captain Carter was convicted of 
conspiracy with others by which the government was de- 
frauded of about $1,700,000 while he was in charge of 
harbor improvements at Savannah, Ga. It is estimated 
that between forty and fifty men—all officers of the army 
with the exception of former Senator Edmunds, who was 
especially requested by the president to render an opinion 
in the matter—reviewed the case, and their verdict, like 
that of Attorney-General Griggs, was, “Carter is guilty 
and deserves the punishment recommended by the court.” 
His lawyers have made an attempt to have Carter re- 
leased on a writ of habeas corpus. 


Yacht Race News by Wireless Telegraphy. 


On Tuesday, October 3, Sir Thomas Lipton’s boat, the 
Shamrock, and the Columbia started in the course off 
Sandy Hook for the first race in the series of contests for 
the America’s cup. The yachts proved to be remarkably 
well matched. In the early part of the race the Colum- 
bia gained a considerable 
lead which the Shamrock 
overcame in almost a dead 
calm. This result, however, 
is attributed to the superior 
handling of the British boat. 
Both of the boats are mag- 
nificent racers, and which- 
ever wins the series will not 
have a walk-over. This first 
race was declared off be- 
cause there was not suffi- 
cient wind to send the boats 
over the course in the time 
allowed. 

One feature, worthy of 
note, was the sending of the 

‘news of the race by wireless 
telegraphy. Signor amend had his apparatus on board 
the steamer Ponce,and directed the experiments in person. 
He sent to the New York Herald more than two thousand 
words, which were received with only a single interruption. 








Andree’s Polar Buoy. 


The buoy marked “ Andree Polar Expedition,” a water- 
proof car with an anchor attached, which was found 
September 9, off the north coast of King Charles Land 
by the master of a Norwegian vessel, was opened at 
Stockholm on October 2 in the presence of a number of 
experts and members of the cabinet. They declared it to 
be the so-called North Pole buoy which Andree had 
arranged to drop if he succeeded in passing the pole. 

It will be remembered that Andree started for the pole 
in a balloon from Dane’s island, Spitzbergen, on July 11, 
1897, and the only authentic message was one obtained 
from a carrier pigeon sent out by him two days later 
when in 82 degrees and 2 minutes north latitude and 12 
degrees and 5 minutes east longitude. His fate is still 
shrouded in deep mystery. 


Russia’s New Arctic Port. 


Russia has nearly completed another adjunct to her 
great transportation system, the new ice-free port of 
Catherine harbor on the Arctic ocean, to which a railway 
from St. Petersburg will be built at once. Not to speak 
of the naval advantages of such a harbor, the commercial 
advantages will beimmense. The codand herring fishing 
of the coast is excellent, and access will be gained to the 
hitherto almost inaccessible forests of Olonez and Arch- 
angelsk. These forests stretch from Lake Onega to the 
Ural mountains; they are mostly pine. At Catherine 
harbor the sun does not rise at all for two months in the 
winter, but during the entire year the harbor is kept free 
from ice by the warm Gulf stream. 
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Explorations on the Amazon. 


Mr. C. C. Todd has just returned from his exploration 
of the Amazon ; the Wilmington ascended 2,500 miles from 
Para to Yquitos, Peru. It would have been possible 
to have proceeded 400 miles further up the 
river, had there been a sufficient supply of coal. Twenty- 
five ‘hundred miles from its mouth the Amazon is a 
mile and three-quarters wide and fourteen feet deep. 
All sorts of river craft ply up and down the river, from 
the ocean-going steamers to the india rubber seeker i in 
his light canoe. 

The Amazon rises in the mountains on the west coast 
of South America and drains the eastern watershed, 
It receives many tributaries from Peru, Bolivia, Colombia 
and other countries. The current is swift, averaging 
from three to five knots per hour. Vegetation along the 
banks of the Amazon is gorgeous and profuse, forming 
almost an impassable jungle. Islands are often formed 
by the swift current and then literally scoured away, 
Sometimes, however, seeds are carried on to these islands 
and the growth of vegetation is so rapid that the surface 
is soon covered with grass and trees and the islands be- 
come permanent. 

The principal industry along the Amazon is the pro- 
duction of rubber. Thousands of people are going from 
southern Brazil and elsewhere into the Amazon country 
to engage in the business. This territory has never been 
thoroly explored and no adequate information can be had 
as to how far back from the river the forest of rubber 
trees extends. Men slip off into the forest in their 
canoes and return with a canoe full of rubber. They 
sink a great hole in the tree and secure all the sap at one 
time, leaving the tree to die. With raw rubber at a 
dollar a pound at Para, the profits of rubber hunting are 
enormous, and, as in the gold mining region, everything 
else is neglected for the one product. 

There are great opportunities for the building up of an 
enormous commerce between America and the interior of 
Brazil. While the territory along the river is not suit- 
able to the raising of coffee, the ground is very fertile 
and almost everything that is stuck in the ground will grow. 

Mr. Todd brought the largest eagle in captivity. It is 
a specimen of the Harpy eagle and, altho a young bird, 
stands about four feet high. It consumes about five 
pounds of raw meat daily. This bird was prese nted to 
the Smithsonian institution. 


The Planets in October. 
(Continued from page 341.) 

Mercury is a morning star during this month. It is 
in conjunction with Venus on October 10. It is in quad- 
rature, that is, half-way between conjunction and op- 
position, on October 13. It is at aphelion, that is, at its 
greatest distance from the sun on October 23. 

Venus is an evening star, but not well placed for ob- 
servation, setting on October 4 at 5.36 P. M. 

Mars is an evening star in Virgo, but sets too soon 
after sunset to be well placed for observation. On Oc- 
tober 11 Mars sets at 6.12 P. M. 

Jupiter is an evening star, but is too near the sun and 
too low down in the horizon to be easily observed. On 
October 18 Jupiter sets at 5. 58 P. M. 

Saturn is still in the southern part of Ophinchus, and 
may be observed in the early evening low down in the 
southwest. About the end of the month Saturn sets at 
5.35 P. M., soon after sunset, since about that time (the 
25th of October) the sun sets at 4.47. 

Uranus is not well placed for observation. 

Neptune is in the eastern part of Taurus, and is station- 
ary at the beginning of themonth. As Taurus gradually 
rises in the heavens the planet Neptune will be better 
placed for observation. It is at present about one degree 
north of Zeta Tauri. 

New Moon: 4th day. 2h. 14m. evening. W. 

First Quarter: 12th day, 1h. 10m. morning. W. 

Full Moon: 18th day, 5h. 5m. evening. E. 

Last Quarter: 26th day, 4h. 40m. morning. E. 
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Letters. 





American Text-Books in England. 


In the domain of scholarship and pedagogy the English 
are especially interested in American books. English 
scholars and English educators to-day look to what 
Americans are doing in every department with an eager- 
ness no less keen than that with which in the earlier 
days the eyes of American students were invariably and 
universally turned to Europe. 

One example of the ever-growing use of American 
educational books in England may be interesting and 
will suffice to attest the foregoing :—the circulation in 
Great Britain of D. C. Heath & Co.’s “ Modern Language 
Series,” which has been steadily extending there for 
some years past, increased in 1898 over that of 1897 by 
thirty per cent., and that of their “ Pedagogical Library,” 
“English Classics,’ and miscellaneous texts, by seventy- 
five per cent. 

Considerations such as these would seem to show that 
it is desirable for authors to avoid as far as possible, the 
use of words and phrases which are not common to both 
countries, particularly when writing, compiling, or editing 
books for students and scholars. Many a book otherwise 
suitable, and often better than the texts on the same 
subject prepared in England, fails of wide acceptance 
in that country because of what are looked upon as the 
“ Americanisms” in it, and the author who desires to avail 
himself of the increased circulation which the English 
market affords would do well to bear this in-mind. The 
importance of a universal language in the domain of 
knowledge is obvious, and while we would not wish to 
Anglicize our American books, or to employ “ Briticisms,” 
for the sake of possible English readers, it is always de- 
sirable to avoid expressions which are not current on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the more so when expressions of 
universal acceptance would serve the purpose as well as, 
if not better than, localisms. 

One might even go further and suggest that in these 
days when American books are girdling the earth and 

.American products,intellectual and material,are minister- 
ing to the wants of all mankind, the editor of every edu- 
cational work would do well to think and write as tho 
he were addressing the whole English-speaking people. 
Teachers in England or her colonies, or wherever else 
English is spoken, may be repelled by some phrase which 
suggests to them that special American needs alone have 
been in the author’s mind, whereas, possibly, there may 
be nothing special in the needs in question. 

Boston, Mass. CHARLES WELSH. 


a 
The Trip to California. 


Mr. H. C. Dawson, the general agent of the University Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, organized and conducted a party 
of teachers to the N.E.A. meeting at LosAngeles. All had a 
most enjoyable time and came back enthusiastic over Southern 
California and its hospitality, The following letter from Mr. 
Dawson gives many interesting notes of the trip and will be 
read with special pleasure by those who passed over the same 


ground. ’ 


Sleeping car accommodations were perfect, and the 
speed of the train sufficient to make the trip thoroly en- 
joyable. The railroad building in St. Louis, the largest in 
the world, was a surprise to most of the party. The race 
across Kansas with the vegetation decreasing as we went 
further toward the West was also exceedingly interesting. 

Colorado Springs and Denver kept us for two days. 
The ascent of Pikes Peak, the grandeur of the caps and 
the wonderful feats of engineering in Cripple Creek and 
Denver, elicited many exclamations of wonder. Snow-ball- 
ing with actual snow up among the mountains in July was 
great fun. 

In the tabernacle of the Mormans we heard the great 
organ, with hundreds of voices singing the hymns in uni- 
son. In Great Salt lake, our land-lubber friends could 
swim as easily asthe most expert swimmers. 
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The hotel accommodations at Los Angeles were the best 
I have come across in the last ten years. Strange to say 
almost all who had engaged rooms found that the rooms 
were actually there on reaching the city. 

The ostrich farms where hundreds of ungainly birds 
were confined by large picket fences, and where ostrich 
chicks the size of goslings stalked about, and later on 
the beautiful city of Pasadena were visited by many thous- 
ands. I have been among the palm groves of Florida, I 
have seen wonderful avenues in our Eastern states, but 
none can equal the beautiful streets of Pasadena, lined 
as they were on either side by rows of graceful palms, 
and, half hidden among the trees, magnificent dwellings, 
in many cases the homes of wealthy Eastern capitalists. 

The trip to the island of Santa Catalina was most enjoy 
able. It seemed as if all the fish of the Pacific ocean must 
have congregated around this spot. We took glass bottom 
boats to ride over the great natural aquarium, looking 
down for sixty-three feet thru the water in which could 
be seen forests of sea-moss and kelp, and fish. of all sizes 
and colors. We reached the island just in time to watch 
the fishermen bringing in their haul for the morning: 
20 tons of sardines, 1,000 of mackeral and two or three 
of tuna and sea-bass completed the catch. Carriages 
met us and we were driven for miles and miles thru vine- 
yards of fig trees, and groves of oranges loaded with 
fruit. 

We spent four days in San Francisco visiting, among 
other things, Mark Hopkins’ great picture galleries, the 
Golden Gate and the Seal Rocks. 

We stopped at Mt. Shasta long enough to drink of the 
wonderful Shasta water, which is similar to Apollinaris, 
and before we resumed our journey, we filled every avail- 
able pail and bottle. We were in sight of the snow-capped 
peaks of Mt. Shasta for a long distance. Later we 
caught sight of Mt. Hood and Mt. Helena. From our 
window in The Portland, Mt. Hood appeared to be about 
five miles away, tho the distance was really sixty miles. 

Then we started for the most wonderful of all wonder- 
ful things, our great National park. Pen or brush is so 
inadequate to describe the scenery that it is almost use- 
less to attempt it. The geysers in their various forms 
must be seen to be appreciated and even then I doubt if 


‘it is possible for the human mind to comprehend their 


wonders. Water in all conditions of heat from tepid to 
steam, and boiling water of all colors and shades are 
found here. From the geysers to the Yellowstone can- 
yon is astep from the awful to the magnificent. Painters 
have utterly failed to put on canvas the colors of the 
Yellowstone canyon, and the stories told us by our guide 
made us decidedly incredulous. He was a sort of matter- 
of-fact man, and gave us the following words of wisdom, 
which we were glad to accept: “When you are in the 
park, disbelieve half you hear, doubt half you see and be 
incredulous of two-thirds you know.” The fishing in 
Yellowstone lake was surprisingly good. Our party of 
three caught 120 trout in less than two and one-half 
hours. The catching of a trout in the cool waters of the 
lake, and then, without taking him from the hook, dip- 
ping him in a lake of boiling water is literally possible. 

One of the few accidents of our trip is worth mention- 
ing—one of the party in walking over the formation 
accidently broke thru the crust. He sank in knee-deep. 
As he drew his foot out, it was followed by a burst of 
steam, and if he had not been very alert he would have 
been scalded. 

I shall live over this trip as long as I live. I can see 
in my mind’s eye to-day the colors of the. canyon, and the 
great falls dashing over a precipice 320 feet high. I can 
still experience the wonderful sensation of climbing on 
my hands and knees over a narrow ledge up to Red Rock. 

As we reached Niagara Falls on the morning of our re- 
turn, the porter tapped me on the back and asked if I 
wished to see the falls. Lying in my berth, I turned my 
eye to look at the mightly Niagara. One glance was 
sufficient. I turned over and took a nap. 

New York. H. C. DAWSON. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Pianos in New York Schools. 


The business of supplying schools with pianos has become an 
important feature of the music trade. When it is considered 
that nearly every city school-house has to be supplied with an 
instrument, the magnitude of the interests involved will be ap- 
parent. Wishing to get some idea of the extent or the business 
in New York city, THE ScHOOL JOURNAL representative inter- 
viewed Mr. C. B. J. Snider, city superintendent of school build- 
ings. 

Mr. Snyder reported that, so far as he knew, every school- 
house, of whatever description, in the greater New York was 
provided with a piano. If temporary quarters have to be opened 
in any district a musical instrument is always provided. The 
piano is considered as essential as the blackboard or the teach- 
er’s desk. 

Asked as to the method of securing instruments, he replied : 

“Tt is all done by contract. Of course the competition among 
the leading houses is very sharp and we are able to make excel- 
lent bargains. No one firm has ever, for any length of time, 
outbid the others. The result is that we have a very varied 
assortment of the standard makes. Asa matter of fact over 
thirty different pianos are found in the New York schools. All 
we have to be careful about is to confine our selection to the 
better class of instruments. We have learned that in this, as 
in other branches of educational buying, cheap goods do not 
pay. Once there was a large number of inferior instruments 
in the schools. These have, lately, been nearly all weeded 
out. We try now to get the best ; but there are many varie- 
ties of the best. 

“As to worn-out instruments, we get rid of them in the ordin- 
ary way. They are received as partial payment for new in- 
struments. The life of a school piano is, however, long as 
. pianos go We have some that have been in the schools fifteen 
years and that are still in good condition.” 

“How is the tuning provided for ?” was asked. 

“By contract,” Mr. Snyder replied. “The borough of Man- 
hattan, for instance, is divided, for tuning purposes into seven 
districts. Each district is contracted for separately. Some 
pianos have to be tuned more frequently than others. Matters 
like that are looked after by the supervisors of music and are 
carefully provided for in the contracts. I believe that the 
average cost of the tuning of a piano is about $1.50 a year.” 

It is the intention of THE ScHOoL JoURNAL in another num- 
ber to discuss the methods of securing and caring for pianos in 
other cities of the country. It is believed that the matter is 
one of considerable interest to school boards and school officials. 


An Improved Pencil Sharpener. 


*wThe accompanying cut shows the pencil sharpener, mentioned 
some time since in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The main excellence 
of this machine rests on the device for holding 
the pencil point perfectly rigid, and the lead of 
even the softest pencil will not break in sharp- 
ening. As many of the drawing and crayon pen- 
cils used in schools have soft and brittle leads, 
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this characteristic of the machine will be appreciated. The 
cutting part is in the form of a truncated cone, with diagonal 
cutting ridges on its face. Due to the construction and manner 
of cutting, these cutting surfaces wear very slowly, and their 
simplicity permits replacement at small cost. All dust and 
shavings are collected in a receptacle below. A similar ma- 
chine is also made which feeds automatically, by a screw 
thread on the central axis. Without a doubt, this little appa- 
ratus will stand severe tests. (The J. M. Olcott & Company, 
New York.) 


A Novel Fire Escape. 


The fire escape shown in our illustration is something new of 
its kind, but it is a most practical device. It is of steel con- 
struction, and is, as apparent, cylindrical in form. Around 
the axis which runs up thru the center, is a spiral concave 
slide. The continuance is so arranged that there is an opening 
to this inclined slide at each story of the building to which the 
fire escape may be attached. 
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F&In case of fire, those within the building can enter the cylin- 
der from whatever story they happen to be on, and slide down. 
The spiral is especially adjusted so that too great speed may be 
rendered impossible. 

The descent is perfectly safe. The slide is made of metal and 
is absolutely smooth, so that no ill effects are possible from such 
aride. This device has been used with satisfaction on several 
schools and other buildings, and is certainly worthy of investi- 
gation. (The Dow Wire Works, Louisville, Ky.) 


C 
ee 


One of Milton Bradley Company's New Card Cutters and 
Photo-Trimmers. (See descriptive note on page 346. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


The Perry Pictures Company were among the first to furnish 
good reproductions of paintings and portraits at little cost, for 
art study in schools. The pictures issued by this firm number 
in the thousands, and include a wide range of subjects. These 
are-reproduced by the half-tone process and are printed on 
heavy paper with such care as to preserve the fine modeling 
and color value of the originals. The prints are of uniform 
size, 54x8 inches. They have had large seles thruout the 
country, not only in the schools which have bought quantities, but 
to others who wanted the pictures for their own pleasure. The 
works of such artists as Rembrandt, Reynolds, Turner, Murillo, 
Chovannes, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci and hundreds of others, 
well known, are included in the list offered and more are being 
added all the time. 


Some time since architects were invited to submit plans for 
a new manual training school for colored children in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The commissioners met August 15 to consider the 
plans. Most of them have met with a measure of approval. 
Specific information was given as to the kind of building re- 
quired, the floor space, and accommodations. This is the first 
time the commissioners have held an open competition without 
pay. The plan selected is the only one paid for. Work will 
be begun as soon as a decision is reached. The plans of the 
following architects were submitted and examined : Ackerman 
& Ross, of New York, C. A. Didden, W. J. Palmer, J. L. Smith- 
meyer, Henry Simpson, P. A. Beatty, Leon Dessez, Hornblower 
& Marshall, J. P. Clark, Wood & Deeming, Henry I. Cobb, Marsh 
& Peter, T. J. D. Fuller, and Dessez & Herring, all of this city. 


Mr. Wm M. Hart has recently sent out from his shop some 
valuable specimens of natural history subjects. Two mounted 
giraffes have been prepared, one for Central park, and one for 
a Western museum. The Agassiz museum, at Harvard univer- 
sity, has bought a mounted cheetah. Mr. Hart has recently 
sent to the Field Columbian museum, at Chicago, a full family 
group of buffalo. One of our large Western museums has also 
acquired some panda, a very rare animal from the island of 
Meepal. It is very peculiar, something like a coon, yet posses- 
sing the most unusual coloring—blue and red. Mr. Hart has 
also sent to the West a snow leopard, a rare specimen also. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, have published their cata.og 
for 1899—a pamphlet of nearly 100 pages. It coniains not 
only a most complete list of publications, but much information 
in regard to them as well. The firm makes special mention of 
their dictionaries, which are widely known and used. And new 
editions of which have been issued. 


Mr. W. J. Kelly, well known in educational trade circles, has 
taken a position as assistant to James McNally. head of the 
manufacturing department of the firm of Rand, McNally & 
Company. Mr. Kelly will be located in Chicago. 


The Kindergarten Magazine has left its old quarters in the 
Woman’s Building, Chicago. It has been located, since Sept. 1, 
in the Fine Arts Building on Michigan avenue. It will continue 
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under the editorship of Miss Amalie Hofer, to do its good work 
of spreading the kindergarten influence. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company have recently issued a 
concise little booklet stating the advantages of their Flake 
Graphite as a lubricant. For heavy machinery this substance 
has almost entirely supplanted oil, and the Dixon Company 
were among the first to introduce graphite for this purpose. 
The publication is not only full of information, but such infor- 
mation as makes interesting reading. 


Mr. Vail, of the editorial department of the American Book 
Company, is away on his vacation. Mr. Arrowsmith and Mr. 
Baldwin have recently returned. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Baldwin left the.office some time ago suffering from a se- 
vere illness. His friends will be pleased to learn of his recovery. 


The new quarters of Raphael Tuck & Sons Company, London, 
are well described and illustrated in a brochure issued by the 
firm some time since. Their new place is called Raphael House. 


Mr. Geo. C. Willey, who has been associated with Copeland & 
Day from the beginning is now with John Lane, of New York. 
Mr. Willey left a host of friends in Boston. 


The works of Rudyard Kipling have been thrown out of the 
Sunday-school library of the First M. E. church, at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. The books were supplied by a Methodist publishing 
house, and among others was Kipling’s “Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,” which was declared by one of the church members to 
be “fairly reeking with {profanity and the most outrageous 
slang.” 


The Blodgett Clock Company, of 301 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass., have received the contract for the clocks for}the hand- 
some new high school at Lawrence, Mass. 


The New York branch of the Perry Pictures Company is to 
be opened October 14. The placeis 76 Fifth avenue, where will 
be shown all the newest pictures issued by the firm, and, their 
magazine. All interested will receive a cordial welcome. 

Mr, Edward Page Gaston, well known as a traveler and lec- 
turer as well as an author, is now connected with the publish- 
ing firm of Funk and Wagnalls as their European director. His 
headquarters are at the London office of the publishers. 





Card Cutter and Photo Trimmer. 

There are many times when a teacher needs to cut sheets of 
paper exactly the same size. Measuring them by inches is im- 
practicable and scissors directed simply by guess are very unsat- 
isfactory. To meet this need the Milton Bradley Company 
manufacture a neat little paper-cutter suitable for cardboard, 
writing paper, or photographs. At the upper side is a ruler 
divided into inches and fractions of inches, by which exact 
measurements can be made. The knife is at the right where it 
can be managed easily and it is so arranged that pupils can use 
it without cutting their fingers. The machine takes up very 
little space so that it can be kept upon the teacher’s desk or on 
a shelf when not in use. 

(See Illustration on page 345.) 

















Proposed Permanent Industrial Exposition Building for New York City. 
Model on Exhibition at Rooms of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 346 Broadway, New York city. 
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Permanent Exposition Building. 

The present Export Exhibition in Philadelphia is meeting 
with such success that the Merchants’ Association of New York 
have again been aroused into starting an active campaign for 
a permanent exposition building in their city. It is felt that 
the time has come for an energetic exploiting of the skill and 
capacity of the American manufacturer. Already American 
products are being sold in every market of the world. Amer- 
ican firms are building bridges in Egypt and Siberia. The 
Baldwin locomotives are running on English railways and will 
soon be steaming from Cairo to Cape Town. Everything por- 
tends a tremendous industrial expansion in the United States. 

Such an expansion will be greatly assisted if the conditions 
under which we compete for the markets of the world are defi- 
nitely understood. Foreigners must know just what we have 
to sell; our manufacturers must come to a better understand- 
ing with each other and must study more closely the demands 
of other nations. The intensity of the competition amorg our 
manufacturers for the possession of the home market has in 
many cases blinded them to the necessity of studying the for- 
eign markets. 

To give a comparative view of American industries is the 
object of the proposed exposition building. Buyers from abroad 
will find in it all that is now to be seen only thru a tour among 
many cities. Under one roof will be collected the manufac- 
tured products of a continent. The exposition building will be 
a national clearing-house for samples. 

What is planned is the erection of a mammoth fireproof 
structure, covering eight city blocks and costing over 
$25,000,000. The income to make the institution self-support- 
ing will be derived from rentals of exhibition space. It is said 
that there will be no difficulty in financing the undertaking, 
once a favorable charter is obtained from the New York legis- 
lature. The Merchants’ Association of New York will support 
the scheme most enthusiastically, for besides being of great 
general benefit to the country, it will do much to preserve for 
New York city its commercial supremacy. Everything is going 
to be done for the increase of our export trade. 


Catalog Prices and Sale Prices. 


The Virginia Booksellers’ Association has recently made a 
strong appeal to the great publishing houses not to list their 
books at a price for which they will never be retailed. Every- 
body knows that when a new book is advertised at $1.50, it is 
expected to sell at anywhere from 75 cents to $1.20. It is 
clamed that the whole trade would be much better off if the 
publishers would list their books at their actual value, giving 
the dealers 25% off and no more, and to the jobber his additional 
discount for quantities. 

The association commends the example of the text-book pub- 
lishers, “who, as a rule, have seen the error of their ways and 
are selling their books at their real value, making no discount 
except to dealers, and, unfortunately, to the sample hunter, 
the preacher, and the teacher.” 





Mr, Platt Rogers Spencer. 
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Our Text-Book Makers. 


Mr. Platt Rogers Spencer. 


The most noted name connected with penmanship is that of 
Mr. Platt Rogers Spencer, author of the system taught in so 
many of the schools of this country. The peculiarity of the 
Spencerian system is the insistence of a special similarity of 
certain letters. The letters of the alphabet are classified: m, 
v, w, and x, for example, are grouped together, also l, b, f, 
h, and k; A is a flattened O joined to an I, etc., etc. This sim- 
plification took wonderfully. Students could criticise their own 
writing. There was a special rule for crossing the loop letters 
and the height was regulated. The scientific penmen reduced 
the letters to finer elements, the right curve, left curve, oval, 
and straight line. 

The system swept the country like wildfire. Business schools 
sprang up, managed by men who could use the pen in a magical 
manner. Mr. Spencer’s students went far and wide, teaching 
the new gospel. He certainly vastly increased the ease of 
learning to write and he is therefore to be reckoned as one of 
the world’s benefactors i 

Mr. Spencer was born at East Fishkill, N. Y. In his child- 
hood his parents were poor and paper was a very scarce article. 
By great exertion, he came into tke possession of a single cent 
which he entrusted to a lumberman for the purchase of a sheet 
of paper in a town many miles distant. He often referred later 
to the fact of his waiting for that sheet of paper until midnight 
and to the impossibility of his going to sleep until he had writ- 
ten on its surface. While he was still a young hoy, his parents 











Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ Log Seminary ” at Geneva, O. 


moved to the Western Reserve where he attended school in a 
little log school-house. His mates tell many interesting anec- 
dotes of his school life there. He did not wish to be disturbed 
in his studies and he was allowed permission to build a partition 
about his desk. His penmanship was so fine that his teachers 
made him prepare copies for the rest of the pupils. = 

The little school opened by Mr. Spencer in a log house at 
Geneva, 0., became famous. It is to-day remembered by hun- 
dreds of successful men and women as “Jericho” or the “ Log 
Seminary.” It is not wholly because of his ability to teach 
penmanship that he made so deep and lasting an impression on 
his pupils there. Having been, himself, a poor boy and having 
experienced so many hardships, he entered into sympathy with 
those who were struggling. His constant and unwearied efforts 
to simplify writing made him a close and careful student, lead- 
ing him to study the ways children have of learning to write. 
a was the one remarkable teacher of writing from 1830 to 
1850. 

He taught other subjects than writing. As a mere teacher 
of penmanship he could never have drawn around him such a 
host of friends, nor left in their memory such an impression of 
himself as one of the noblest of mankind. 

Platt Rogers Spencer died in 1860, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Geneva, O. One of his pupils erected a monument over 
his grave on which is the inscription, “Poet, Penman, Educator, 
Reformer, and Benefactor.” The citizens of Geneva are very 
shortly to honor his memory by building a memorial library, to 
contain among other things historical collections of Ashtabula 
county. The building is to be an attractive one, costing some 
$20,000, and it will be a credit to the public spirit of the citi- 
zens of Geneva as well as an appropriate memorial to the 
“Father of the Spencerian System.” 





Mr. Gustav E. Stechert, senior member of the publishing firm 
bearing that name, died Sept. 28. The business, which was 
founded in 1872, will be continued without change of name by 
his family and Mr. Alfred Hafner. Thefirm enjoys an excellent 
reputation as importers of foreign books. 
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The Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


We are glad to learn that the Boston school committee 
has rescinded, by unanimous vote, its action in suspend- 
ing the work for the school exhibit at Paris, and has 
decided that it was all a mistake, as THE ScHoo. 
JOURNAL suggested. Dr. McDonald, speaking for the 
committee having the matter in charge, said that “it 
would be unwise on the part of the board to commit it- 
self to an action well calculated to offend the sensibilities 
of the citizens of a city with whom the municipal and 
social relations have long been of a friendly and cordial 
character, merely for the purpose of expressing a dis- 
approval of the result of a political trial, which, tho it 
may excite deep and sympathetic interest, does not 
warrant the adoption of the course which has been sug- 
gested. We believe it incumbent upon us to make at the 
Paris Exposition a display of our school work that will be 
creditable to the city of Boston, and we deprecate any 
effort to diver. this board from an educational exhibit to 
an expression of political opinion in this matter. The 
preparation of such an exhibit is now well advanced, and 
we urge that no obstacle be thrown in the way of its suc- 
cessful completion.” Good ! now that our eyes are turned 
back to home affairs, let us make an effort to secure a 
fair showing of our educational advancement since the 
exposition in 1889. Our special commissioners thus far 
have not shown any remarkable circumspection nor have 
they made much headway in practical organization of the 
work. 


School Insurance. 


Is it advisable for schools to carry insurance? This 
question is often asked. The answer depends upon so 
many circumstances that it has been found impracticable 
to formulate any general rule, and queries of this kind 
have usua'ly been answered by letters made applicable to 
the particular cases under consideration. One thing 
seems to be certain, however, and that is that a large 
city school system whose public buildings are well pro- 
tected will find it profitable to follow the plan in operation 
in New York. This city carries no insurance whatever, 
either on buildings or on any article of school equipment. 
Supt. Snyder on being asked for his opinion concerning 
the matter said : 


“We do not insure because we cannot afford the premiums ; 
it would not pay. Just consider a moment. The aggregate value 
of the school property of New York is over $13,000,000. Think to 
what the premium of that sum wouldamount. Asa matter of his- 
tory, the losses by fire sustained by the board of education during 
the last ten years do not amount to $5,000. How much insur- 
ance could you get for $500a year? There is a proposition for you. 
We enjoy a practical immunity from fires because of the ex- 
cellence of our system of fire-proofing and the watchfulness of 
our employees. A school building is always watched. Practi- 
cally the only danger of its destruction is in event of its being 
engulfed in a general conflagration. Instead of $5,000 our 
losses for the last decade would not have been $500 if it had 
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not been for the carelessness of a contractor who, in delivering 
some valuable school furniture, allowed it to catch fire. Not 
fifty dollars worth of stuff a year is lost by fire. 

The plan here indicated is of course not applicable to 
smaller school systems. In a later number the subject 
of school insurance will be more fully discussed. The 
editor will be glad to hear from those who have had ex- 
perience in this direction which would be of interest to 
the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


we 
Donations to Colleges and Universities. 


A list of twenty-four individual donations to colleges 
and universities, ranging from $100,000 to $15,000,000, 
which was recently published in the Chicago Tribune, 
substantiates again THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s claim, to the 
effect that more money has been given for the promotion 
of higher education in this closing year of the century 
than at any previous year in the history of our country. 
With three months yet before us, the aggregate of that 
incomplete list shows a total of nearly twenty-four millions 
and a half. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford to Leland Stanford University $15,000,000 


Estate of John Simmons for female college, Boston 2,000,000 
Henry ©. Warren to Harvard College - - 1,000,000 
G. W. Clayton for a university at Denver - 1,000,000 
P. D. Armour to Armour Institute - - - 750,000 
Maxwell Somerville to University of Pennsylvania 600,000 
Edward Austin to Harvard College - - 500,000 
Samuel Cupples to Washington University - 400,000 
Lydia Bradley to Bradley Polytechnic Institute 500,000 
Jacob Schift to Harvard College - - - 360,000 
Marshall Field and J. D. Rockefeller to University 

of Chicago - . . . - - 335,000 
Edward Tuck to Dartmouth College - . - 800,000 
J. D. Rockefeller to Brown University - - 250,000 
Caroline L. Macy to New York Teachers College 200,000 
Edward Austin to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology . - . - - - - 200,000 
R. C. Billings to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology - - - - - - - 150,000 
0. C. Marsh to Yale College - : - - 150,000 
Andrew Carnegie to University of Pennsylvania 100,000 
Unknown donor to Wesleyan University - 100,000 
George R. Berry to Baltimore Female College 100,000 
J. D. Rockefeller to Dennison College . . 100,000 
W. K. Vanderbilt to Vanderbilt University - 100,000 
Unknown donor to Princeton College - - 100,000 
R. C. Billings to Harvard College . - 100,000 


These twenty-four donations aggregate $24,385,000 or $11,- 
298,850 more than the total of 1898. 


GS 


The letter of Prof. W. F. Phelps in THE ScHoon Jour- 
NAL of last week relative to training the teachers already 
in the field brings up a subject of vast importance. Prof. 
Phelps is able to speak understandingly on this point, for 
he has been at the head of the model school in the Al- 
bany normal college, principal of the state normal school 
at Trenton, N. J., and also of the Winona (Minn.) nor- 
mal. He is now a member of the Minnesota state board 
of education, with special charge of the normal schools 
of the state. There is no doubt that it would be a good 
plan to provide for the instruction of teachers during the 
summer months by keeping the normal schools open for 
this purpose. Continuous normal school sessions must 
come as surely as continuous university sessions. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


A Question of Supply and Demand. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA,—Under the caption of ‘A Sixpence to 
Buy a Shilling’s Worth” the Pudlic Ledger of this city scores 
the prevailing plan of furnishing the schools with supplies. It 
would seem that the Philadelphia principal who can so appor- 
tion the draft for supplies that all his children will be supplied 
and no deficit appear at the end of the year is little short of a 
financial expert. The total amount per pupil is fixed by special 
enactment, varying according to the grade. For girls in the 
first and second grades it is 43 cents each; for boys in the same 
grades, 53 cents; for girls and boys in the third and fourth 
grades, 53 cents; for girls from the fifth to the eighth grades, 
$1.70 each; for boys in the same grades, $1.75. This sum is 
supposed to purchase books, pencils, paper, pens, and ink for 
the children; chalk, board rubbers, and pointers for the black- 
board; mimeograph materials, dictionaries, works of reference, 
sewing materials, roll-books, and all teachers’ supplies. Itdoes 
notlegally include postage stamps which the teacher must pay for 
out of his own pocket—a matter generally of about $20 a year. 
Asamatter of tact many principals go to their own pockets for 
many other things besides postage stamps. Hardly any are 
able to get thru the year satisfactorily so meager is the allow- 
ance. 

A rule of the board of education forbids a teacher to require 
any pupil to buy a book or article of stationery, except in case 
of replacing an article destroyed. Asa matter of fact, this rule 
is constantly violated. 


An instructor in manual training in this “city caused consid- 
erable merriment at the board of education rooms by request- 
inz leave of absence to visit New York schools on September 
27, 28,29. Asevery school in New York was closed during 
the Dewey celebration, the request seemed to be a trifle pe- 
culiar. It was not granted. am 

A new parochial school, capable of accommodating 1,000 
pupils, is to be erected at Westmoreland and G streets. It 
will be part of the new parish of the Roman Catholic church 
ofthe Ascension, Th:cose of th: structure will be about 
$35,000, 




















The census of the school children is nearly complete. The 
returns are ail in and the fifteen enumerators have been dis- 
charged. Oaly the work of tabulation remains. 


Two Pocketsful. 

It is said of the late Dr. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, that on the 
occasional visits of royalty to the old town, Bunsen would be 
asked to dine. He disliked these functions and almost invari- 
ably forgot to put on his decorations and medals. To aid him 
in his forgetfulness, his housekeeper put the various medals in 
the pockets of his dress suit, that he might put them on at the 
last minute if reminded by some friend. 

Ore day when a priace of Baden was at Heidelberg, Bunsen 
entered the royal drawing-room undecorated. A friend took 
him aside, reminding him of the omission, and forthwith Bunsen 
put his hand into his pocket, drew out a series of orders and 
fastened them in their proper place, the roomful of visitors 
looking on in silent stupefaction. But Bunsen, when he had 
placed the first handful, only looked guilelessly round, saying, 
“I’ve got some more in my left pocket,” and completed the 
adornment of his figure. 


A Red-Letter Day at Yale. 

New HAVEN, Conn.—October 18 will be a gala day at Yale. 
President Hadley is to be inaugurated with a glorious recep- 
tion. Invitations to attend have been sent out to the whole 
college world. A large contingent of Harvard people is looked 
for. There will be music by the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra. Pres. Dwight is to introduce the new president for- 
mally. There will be talks by noted educators, among them 
the following college presidents: Eliot, Harper, Thwing, Bar- 
rows, Harris, Carter, Seelye, Warren, and Seth Low. How- 
ever the football games go, Yale wins this year. 


Porto Ricans in Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, MD.--The last meeting of school board was at- 
tended by a delegation of gentlemen from Porto Rico. ‘They 
are studying matters of school organization in the United States. 
Besides visiting schools they wish to get as comprehensive a 
knowledge as possible of the school board side of education, 
with a view to practical application in theirowncountry. They 
purpose attending committee meetings in all the large cities of 
the country. 

Christian Science Activity.' 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo.--The Christian Scientists of this city are 
endeavoring to throw physiology out of the public schools. 
They have entered a plea that their children be exempted from 
the study. The demand has been considered by the school 
board and the decision made that no exception shall be allowed. 
The Christian Science people are highly indignant and threaten 
to withdraw their children from the schools. 
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A Growing University. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. —Several changes have been made 
recently in connection with the University of West Virginia, 
among which the following are ageceady noteworthy: 

First, a knowledge of Latin and Greek, or of Latin or Greek, 
is no longer necessary to the candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of arts. Hereafter all academic courses will lead to 
this degree whether they contain the classical languages or not. 
Formerly the university conferred other academic degrees as 
well as A, B., but hereafter this only will be given. The pro- 
fessional and technical degrees in the engineering college, the 
law college, etc., will continue to be given of course. 

Another modern feature just adopted is the elective system 
in its full extent. An order has also been passed greatly ex- 
tending the number of subjects which will be accepted for ad- 
mission to the freshmanclass. Candidates are offered a choice 
of seventy-two courses in twenty-seven subjects, A “course”’ 
represents the amount of work done by a class meeting five 
times a week for one quarter (twelve weeks). The entrance 
subjects are all reduced to the unit of a course and placed on 
exact equality. Thirty-nine courses will be accepted for ad- 
mission in full standing, and these may be selected by the 
candidate from among seventy-two courses. It will be seen 
that the old absolute requirement of so many years of Greek 
and so many years of Latin and so many years of mathematics 
is done away with. The standard of admission is, however, as 
high as ever. The announcement of the adoption of the elect- 
ive system, which went into effect at the beginning of the fall 
quarter, October 1, has met with the most cordial approval. 

Another new feature is the establishment of a department of 
domestic science, in which everything pertaining to scientific 
and practical housekeeping will be taught. The department 
will be in charge of Miss Hannah Belle Clark, an A.B. of 
Smith college and a Ph. D. of the University of Chicago. 
The university is co-educational, and it is expected that a large 
number of the young women will be interested in this new de- 
partment. 

When President Raymond took charge of the university two 
years ago, he introduced the continuous session plan. The 
university has four quarters of twelve weeks each, instead of 
three terms. During the summer quarter just closing, the 
number of students present was two hundred and fifty, repre- 
senting fourteen states besides thirty-eight of the fifty-five 
counties in West Virginia. Many people who opposed the 
continuous session idea at first are now its warmest advocates. 

At the same time that the summer quarter was established. 
a department of instruction by correspondence was inaugur- 
ated for the benefit of persons who cannot attend college or 
who desire to study while teaching or doing other work 
Under certain conditions this correspondence instruction may 
count towards a degree. This feature is proving helpful to a 
large number of people in many parts of the Union. 

The board of regents at its last meeting authorized the pres 
ident of the university to appoint ten fellows in the depart 
ments where they are most needed. Each fellowship is worth 
$300 and the holder has no fees to pay to the university. 

The law course now covers four years in addition to the re- 
quirements for admission, which are the same as those for 
admission to the A. B. course. It will be seen that only a very 
few other institutions require so much. However, there is a 
two-years’ course which leads to a diploma and which admits 
to practice without examination. 

A few years ago the university had only about twenty men 
in its faculty, with an attendance of two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. Nowithas sixty-five professors and instructors, and 
last year the attendance reached eight hundred and fifteen, 
besides a large number of students taking work by correspond- 
ence. This year the enrollment will doubtless reach a thous- 
and. The university is a part of the public school system of 
the state; it was founded almost immediately after the state 
was organized, and it ofers free tuition to all students from 
West Virginia. Its development along the new lines laid out 
for it will be watched with interest, not only by the people of 
the state but by educators generally. 


Detroit University School. 

One of the outcomes of the recent trouble in school affairs 
in Detroit has been the establishment of the Detroit Univer- 
sity school by F. L. Bliss. The school is comfortably housed 
and advantageously located opposite the public library corner 
of Elmwood avenue and Congress street. It was opened last 
Monday and enrolls for the first week 147, of which about one- 
half are in the college preparatory and the balance in the pri- 
mary and intermediate departments. On the first floor are 
located the study and recitation rooms of the secondary de- 
partment as well as the library, office, and book store. On the 
second floor, the primary and intermediate rooms, the gym- 
nasium, and the woodwork branch of the manual training de- 
partment. In the basement are the lathe and iron work de- 

artments, laboratories, bathroom and lockers, kitchen, and 
unch rooms. 

In athletics elaborate arrangements are made. Hand ball 
courts, golf links, basket ball, foot ball, and base ball grounds, 
quarter mile bicycle track, tennis courts, and a four-acre skat- 
ing rink are all arranged. Details are complete, from the mod- 
ern equipped class-rooms to the well appointed lunch-rooms. 
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In and Around Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A great deal of interest is manifesting itself 
in the new Chicago Physiological school which the university 
of Chicago has just opened. The schoolis designed as a home 
for abnormal pupils who will be treated as much from a medi- 
cal as from an educatioual standpoint. Several leading neu- 
rologists will give their services. 


Prof. von Holst, the eminent historian, is suffering from a 
nervous breakdown and will be unable to give his usual Satur- 
day lectures at the university. Dr. F. Turner, of Wisconsin, 
has been engaged to lecture in his place. His subjects will be 
drawn from “ American History,” and “‘ The Foreign Relations 
of the United States.” 


Dr. C. B. Davenport, who has for some time been connected 
with the marine biological laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, has been called to the chair of zoology in Chicago 
university. He takes the place ot Prof. W. M. Wheeler, who 
has gone to the University of Texas. 


Meeting of the Federation. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation held its first meeting for 
the school year Saturday, September 30, at 10:30 A. M., in Han- 
del Hall. The session was executive. The president made a 
report of the N. E. A. meeting at Los Angeles and announced 
the standing committees of the year; education and informa- 
tion, rules, pension, finance, exigencies, press and resolutions. 
The committee on school councils will be appointed after the 
councils meet. 

The question of teachers’ salaries now being partially with- 
held was referred to the finance committee, which will report 
on the matter at the next meeting. The committee on educa- 
tion and information was authorized to bring before the fed- 
eration such subjects as it may think proper, and to subscribe 
for whatever publications it may judge necessary, these publi- 
cations to be kept at the federation headquarters, which the 
board of managers was empowered tosecure. 

It was also decided to engage a teacher of parliamentary 
law to give the members dri!l in that subject before each 
meeting. 


Supt. Andrews Will Stay. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A report has been industriously circulated 
that Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews will resign from the superintend- 
ency of schools to accept the professorship of systematic theol- 
ogy in the University of Illinois. The report is false. Dr. 
Andrews has denied that the chair has been offered him and 
* has expressly declared his intentions of remaining in his pres- 
ent position. 


Admiral Dewey Made an LL.D. 


CuIcAGoO, ILL.—The faculty of the University of Chicago 
have voted to confer the honorary degree of LL. D. upon 
Admiral Dewey. Since his failure to accept the invitation to 
the festival celebration this year, the degree will not be con- 
ferred, however, until his promised visit to the city in 1900. 
President McKinley is the only other recipient of such an 
honor from the university. 


er 
Important Meetings for October. 


Oct. 7.--Queens Borough Teachers’ Association, Flushing 
high school, Flushing, N. Y., Pres., J. D. Dillingham. 


Oct. 9.—Society fer the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, at 
library of the School of Pedagogy: 


Oct. 13-14.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Hart- 
ford. Sec’y, S. P. Willard, Colchester. 


Oct. 14.—The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity, at Brearley school, No. 17 West 44th street, New York 
City. Pres. John G. Wight; secretary, Theodore C. Mitchill. 


Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents, at Poughkeepsie. 


Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Boards, at 
Poughkeepsie. 


October 19-20-21.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
at Independence. 


Oct. 26-28.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
dence. President, Frederick W. Doring, Woonsocket; secre- 
tary, Nathan G. Kingsley. 


Oct. 26-28.—Annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae at Chicago. Secretary of the committee of arrange- 
ments, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Green Hall, University of 
Chicago. 


Oct. 27.—Plymouth County Teachers’ Association at Mid- 
dleboro. 


Oct. 27.—Massachusetts 
Springfield, Mass. 


Superintendents’ Association, 
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New York City. 


Professor Earl Barnes, of Oxford university, England, for. 
merly professor of education at Leland Stanford, Jr., university 
will lecture on “‘ The New Educational Movement in England,” 
at the School of Pedagogy, New York university, on Saturday, 
October 7,at 11:15 A.M. The lecture will be givenin the large 
hali, on the ninth floor of the University building, Washington 
square east. The lecture is open, without ticket, to the public. 
This is Professor Barnes’ first appearance in America after 
two years’ absence in England, spent in research and lecturing, 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinity will 
hold its ninety-second regular monthly meeting, on Saturday, 
October 14 at 10:30 A. M.,in the Brearley school, No.17 West 44th 
street, Manhattan. Pres. John G. Wight will read a paper on 
“ The Teacher’s Burden.” This paper will be followed by a re- 
port of the committee of Conference with Colleges. The tollow- 
ing are candidates for active membership in the association: 
Mr. Hiram H. Bice, Boys’ high school, Mr. John D. Haney, 
Girls’ high school. The meetings of the association are open 
to all that are interested in secondary education. Blanks for 
application for membership, notices of the topics to be dis- 


cussed at the regular monthly meetings, and annual reports 


may be had of the secretary, Theodore C. Mitchell. 


The October meeting of the Society for the Comparative 
Study of Pedagogy will be held in the library of the School of 
Pedagogy on the evening of Monday, October 9 at eight 
o’clock. Dr. Shaw will open the discussion of Dr. Harris’ 
‘Logic of Sense Perception.” New officers for the ensuing 
year will be elected. 


The next meeting of the Queens Borough Teachers’ Associ- 
ation is to be held at 2.30 Pp. M., October 7, 1899 in Flushing 
high school. Officers for ensuing year are to be elected. Dr. 
Edgar D. Shimer, associate superintendent of Manhattan, will 
address the association. 


Prof. Sulzbacké of Paris. has begun his winter classes in 
French, and his lectures on the French language and literature. 
These classes have been established in New York for six years 
and they have been very successful. The studio is at{215 
West 88th street. 


The Perry Pictures Company have opened a New York 
office at 76 Fifth avenue. Teachers and others interested in 
art reproductions will be welcomed at any time. Saturday, 
Oc.ober 14, has, however, been arranged as a special teachers’ 
day: all who visit the rooms either in the morning or afternoon 
will be presented with dainty souvenirs. 


The School Board’s New Quarters. 


The new building of the board of education at the corner, of 
Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Already it bears evidence, both within and without, of 
its architectural excellence. It is destined to take rank as_one 
of the finest buildings in New York. 

It is expected that all the departments of the board now;io- 
cated at the old building in Grand street, will be moved uptown 
A great deal of work remains to be done 
in the interior of the structure, but the contractors are pushing 
ahead night and day. 

Already the fifth and sixth floors are occupied and business 
is being done at the new stand. On the fifth floor are the of- 
fices of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school build- 
ings, of the heating and ventilating department. and of the 
sanitary division. On the floor above, the draughting depart- 
ment is at work, together with the Brooklyn and the high 
school sections. 

None of these departments are at present very happily lo- 
cated, for they are almost lost in the debris and scaffolding. 
They were, furthermore, caught napping by the cold snap and 
most of the employees have been obliged to work in their win- 
ter overcoats. They look forward, however, to very comfort- 
able offices in the near future. 


Opening of the School of Pedagogy. 


The New York University school of pedagogy, began its 
tenth year on Wednesday, September 27, with exercises in the 
large hall on the ninth floor of the University building, at 
Washington square. Ins ite of the strong Dewey attractions 
thruout the’ city, a large number of old and new students were 
assembled. Addresses were made by Dr. H. M. MacCracken, 
chancellor of the university, and by Professor Edward R. 
Shaw, dean of the School of Pedagogy. The sentiment for the 
tenth year, as expressed in these addresses, was sturdy pos- 
session of the new home-for the department, in the wider ex- 
tension of professional, pedagogical, and scientific training of 
the teachers of this country. 

Since the erection of the new University building some five 
years ago, the school had occupied quarters on the tenth floor 
with the schools of law and of graduate instruction. These 
being overfilled during the last few years by the growth of the 
department, the entire ninth floor has been permanently fitted 
up, during the summer vacation, into offices, lecture, Chase 
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tory, and assembly rooms, library and reading rooms, etc. 
This new home will greatly facilitate the carrying on of the 
work of the department, distinctly marking anepoch in its 
history, and makes more secure than hitherto the university 
guarantee to elaborate a body of pedagogical doctrine and 
practice. 

The entire faculty, consisting of Professors Shaw, Weir, 
Buchner, and Judd, and Doctors Monteser and Le Fetra, was 
present at the opening. Professors Shaw and Weir and Doc- 
tor Monteser had passed the summer in central Europe in 
travel and pedagogical research. Doctor Le Fetra comes as 
the successor of Doctor James P. Haney, whohad successfully 
developed the lectureship on physiological pedagogics, but now 
is overtasked with supervising the manual training work in the 
city schools. The enrollment shows, besides many from 
Greater New York and vicinity, representatives from states as 
far distant as Minnesota, South Dakota, Colorado, and Texas. 
The curriculum is enlarged by the addition of one new course 
on psychology, to be given on Saturdays by Professor 
Judd. 


The Singing Classes. 


‘ The People’s Singing classes commenced the winter's study 
Oct.1. This work was initiated by Frank Damrosch in 1892, 
its object being to teach the people to sing so they might ren- 
der the great musical creations. The movement bas grown 
from one elementary singing class in 1892 to twelve elementary 
classes with an average weekly attendance of over 8co, and 
three advanced classes with an attendance of 420. 

In the Choral Union, the permanent advanced class, there is 
an average attendance each week of 741. The concerts given 
by the union have received praise from both press and public. 


Activity at the League. 


The new school year of the Art Students’ league has opened 

with a largely increased attendance. Several important 
changes in the course of instruction have been made. The 
general effect of these will be to raise the standard of the 
school. In especial the advanced life classes—an entirely new 
venture in art education—are designed to attract working 
. artists and teachers of art who feel the need of occasional 
criticism and suggestion. Thework in the ordinary life classes 
is of the same description as in the past. Of especial interest 
to teachers are the numerous courses in subjects which are 
generally regarded as merely accessory to academic drawing— 
such courses, for instance, as Mr. Frederick Dielman’s in per- 
spective, Mr. Arthur W. Dow’s in composition, Mr. W. A. 
Clarke’s in illustration. A series of illustrated lectures upon 
the historical and social sides of art will be a feature of the 
winter, 


The Prang Conference. 


Some good addresses were made at a recent meeting of the 
Art Educational Conference of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, held at the studio in West 18th street. Mr. J. S. Clark, 
of Boston, gave a talk on,‘ General Aims of, and Prospects for 
Art Education.” He gave a brief outline of public school art 
work during the last fifteen years. Formerly the point of view 
was that of mechanical drawing; children must learn to use 
compasses. Now the merely utilitarian has been dropped. 
Drawing is regarded as a means of art expression. The idea 
is paramount, not the execution. 

Along somewhat the same line Mr. Perry, of Pratt institute, 
presented ‘‘ The Importance of the Culture Side, of Art Edu- 
cation.” He advocated giving everybody the good things of 
life. Art ought not to belong to a hierarchy. The poorest 
and meanest have an idea of beauty; it needs only to be culti- 
vated. Artis the language of anation. It reveals the joy of 
life. Common incidents take on a new meaning when seen 
with the artist’s vision. Art preserves all that is best and most 
characteristic in the traditions and history of a nation. 

The relation of the supervisor to the teachers and the chil- 
dren was discussed by Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, and 
Miss Sargent, who for some years has had charge of the Prang 
work in New York, gave an account of the conditions of art 
education in the Middle States. 

Announcement was made by Miss Sargent, of several valu- 
able additions to the Prang course. 


Cultivating a Taste for Reading. 


The annual report of Mr. Jno. Terhune, superintendent of 
Bergen county, N. J., devotes a great deal of space to’ efforts 
made in the direction of school libraries. Mr. Terhune takes 
the position that the schools are not doing nearly enough in the 
matter of cultivating a taste for good literature. He adopts 
Pres. Eliot’s view that a system of education which sends out 
the majority of its pupils unconfirmed in their habits of read- 
ing, has, whatever its pedagogical excellences, made a failure 
of it. Especially is their need of attention to the reading of 
the younger pupils. The children of the masses go out from 
the school before the fourteenth year. The only way to get 
them into good habits of reading is to begin very early. 

The number of books taken out in Bergen county this last 
year was 65,421, an increase of 15,854 over the mags year. 
Not alone in number of books read but in quality as well there 
was a gratifying improvement. 
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Educational Affairs of Boston. 


The Boston school board has set a good example of benev- 
olence toward our new possessions. Thecommittee on school 
houses has been authorized to give to the schools of Porto Rico 
all the old school furniture that will not be required for further 
use in Boston. The only stipulation is that no expense for 
transportation is to be incurred. 


The expense items of the Boston schcols are not interesting. 
The total appropriatlon for the current fiscal year is $2,580,- 
913.68, of which $2,085,000 is for salaries of teachers. During 
the nine months from January 1 to October 1 the school offi- 
cials have had $71,000; the janitors $156,000. The sum of 
$106,000 goes for fuel, gas and water; $362,913.63 goes for 
supplies and incidentals. This leaves an unexpended balance 
of 1704,823.87.. If running expenses are as planned during the 
next three months, the city will have to its credit on January 
1 a balance 174,065.98. 


Boston, MAss.—In a burst of indignation over the Dreyfus 
case, the Boston school board two weeks ago passed what was 
practically a vote to boycott the Paris Exposition. Now that 
their indignation has subsided, they are repentant. At the last 
meeting of the board action was taken to rescind, the boycot- 
ting vote. Resolutions were adopted declaring that it would 
be unwise on the part of the board to take any action calcula- 
lated to offend the citizens of a city with whom Bostonians 
have long had friendly municipal and social relations. 


Practical Art Criticism. 


A feature of the state exhibition of public school drawing, 
now being held in Copley and Allston halls, was the public 
meeting of persons interested in art education for the purpose 
of discussion and criticism of the exhibits. As is often the 
case, expert opinion differed as to the general merits of the 
show. Some were inclined to be condemnatory; others de- 
clared the exhibition to be the most successtul of the kind ever 
shown in Boston. Mr. J. S. Clark, for example, found that, 
while there was much in the exhibit to afford encouragement, 
there was far too much dominance of the industria] and me- 
chanical idea. Prof. Hanus, of Harvard, found the exhibition 
weak from its aimlessness. He felt that there was too little 
appreciation of beauty as affecting design. On the other hand 
Mr. Walter Sargent, Prof. Langford Warren, Mrs. Sarah Whit- 
man and others found the exhibit almost perfect of its kind. 

Whatever the merits of the planning of work shown, the 
number of visitors has made clear the popular appreciation of 
it. A great many of the artists of Boston have been studying 
the exhibit with minute thororness. Teachers from all over 
New England have received from it advice and suggestion. 


Calling in the Clergy. 


Boston, Mass.—It is a fine idea of the school committee’s 
to get all the clergymen of the city interested in the evening 
schools. Many people believe that the minister can very prop- 
erly co-operate with the teacher in the work of educating the 
workers. A personal letter which has been sent out by Secre- 
tary Apollonio to every active clergyman and;missionary of the 
city, reads a follows: 

‘‘T beg to call your attention to the evening schools maintained 
by the city of Boston. These schools, conveniently located in 
various sections of the city, are absolutely free, and afford excel- 
lent opportunities for progress in advanced as well as elementary 
branches of education They are attended by children who have 
been forced to leave the day schools at an early age in order to 
gain a livelihood, by foreigners anxious to acquire a knowledge 
of the English language, by young men and P amy women 
ambitious for advancement in business, and by adults who seek 
in later years the education denied themintheir youth. Youare 
cordially invited to become familiar with the scope and usefulness 
of these schools, which touch very closely the life of the commun- 
ity, and to bring them to theattention of members of yourchurch 
and congregation to whom they may be of interest.” 


The Non-Conformist View of Education. 


Boston, Mass.—The fifth day’ssession of the International 
Congregational Council, now sitting in Boston, was given up 
to educational matters. Among the most interesting of the ad- 
dresses were those of Prof. John Massie, of Mansfield college, 
Oxford, and Mr. J. Hirst Hollowell, secretary of the Northern 
Counties Education League. Both congratulated American 
education upon its absolute freedom from church domination ; 
both deplored the influence of the Established church upon 
English education. As Prof. Massey said: ‘‘ The day of overt 
test is gone; the day of covert test is stillat high noon. In 
8,000 parishes Non-Conformist children are compelled to attend 
Church of England or Roman Catholic schools, supported by 
the state. The people are not at liberty to have schools of 
their own, even if they are willing to pay forthem. Training 
colleges for teachers are in the hands of the dominant church.” 

Similarly Mr. Hollowell declared that the position of English 
education was humiliating. It is lagging behind the progress 
of the world. Its whole tendency is to inculoate a spirit of 
caste and a distaste for honest work. “‘We ought not,” he 
said, “to educate our children into social classes and sects, but 
into good men and women. Nine-tenths of the people of the 
nation are at work and can live only by work. As has been 
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finely said by Dr. Mayo in the last report of your commisioner, 
‘The early struggle in Massachusetts and New England was 
to determine whether the aristocratic British ideal of separate 
culture for the well-born and well-off was to prevail, or the 
whole people could be cultivated together for a republican citi- 
zenship that laid on every man, however great and good, the 
Christian: obligation of being the servant of all.’ No evil can 
be greater than for children to begin life with a dread of work 
and with the desire to substitute for it sorry accomplishments 
and idle pieasures.” 

There were other addresses made by President Eaton, of 
Beloit college, Rev. F. A. Noble and Pres. Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth college. 


A fuller report of the educational discussions at the Con- 
gregational Council, with brief historical notes on the Puri- 
tan’s work in the building of the American common school, 
will appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for next week. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The contract for the steam fitting connec- 
tion between the boilers, engines, and heating apparatus at the 
new manual training and high school has been awarded to 
Anderson and Adams, of Philadelphia. This action was taken 
at the last meeting of the commission of public instruction. 
The contract had previously been given to another firm, but the 
action was not approved by the mayor, as the price was $1,000 
more than the lowest bid. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—One edition of this year’s catalog of 
the University of Pennsylvania is printed in Spanish. The 
idea, of course, is to attract students from Spanish America, 
and especially from our new possessions. Pennsylvania has 
long been a favorite among Spanish-speaking students. 


Quincy, Mass.—The school committee have voted to lvase 
three stores on H2ncock street to provide for the overflow in 
the high school, and an additional room at Atlantic to accom- 
modate part of the — school. The evening schools begin 
their sessions October 23 in the Adams and Willard build- 
eon _— evening drawing classes will be held at the high 
school. 

A rule has been approved providing that each pupil must at- 
tend at least four-fifths of the sessions before January 1, 1900, or 
leave school unless excused for good cause. The city council 
has been notified of a deficit of $1,500 in the department and 
an additional appropriation has been asked for. 


Boston, MAss.--The Museum of the Fine Arts has come 
into possession of and has placed on permanent exhibition 
nine antique Greek and Roman marbles of great value and in- 
terest to classical students. Foremost among them is the frag- 
ments of a Greek marble statue of Venus, which suggests and 
evidently belongs to the same period as the Venus de Medici. 


™ BALTIMORE, Mp.—An ordinance has been introduced in the 
second branch of the city council appropriating $3.500 for the 
establishment of four kindergartens. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A new addition to the oriental depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins is Mr. Joseph Visvanath, a native of 
Ceylon and a graduate of the University of London. 


owA City, lowa.—The new president of the State univer- 
sity of Iowa, Dr. George Edwin MacLean, was installed Sep- 
tember 29 with elaborate ceremonies. Following the usual 
academic procession, Ex-President J L. Pickard, offered the 
invocation. Gov. Shaw presided and made the principal ad- 
dress. After President MacLean had delivered his inaugural 
address, short speeches of congratulation were made by Mr. 
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Howard M. Remley, of the Alumni Association; President King, 


of Cornell; President Northrop, of the University of Minne. 
sota, and President Harper, of the University of Chicago, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass.—The Lasell seminary annual autumn 
excursion to the White mountains took place last week. The 
young ladies went by special car to Plymouth, N. H., where 
dinner was served,then to North Woodstock. From there 
the party traveled in coaches thru Franconia Notch, taking the 
train again at Profile House. The party returned by special 
ear thru Crawford Notch to Boston. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASs.—A meeting of the free Saturday 
wood-carving class is to be held October 7, at the Eliot En- 
dowed school. This class is for school teachers and those 
studying for teaching positions. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Ex-President Cleveland has consented 
to deliver a course of lectares upon topics of ‘‘ public life ” be- 
fore the Princeton undergraduates. The general public will be 
permitted to attend. It is rumored that pressure will be 
brought upon Mr. Cleveland to accepta chair in the university, 


At Roubaix, one of the most pronounced Socialist strong 
holds in France, the public school children are given food and 
clothing at the expense of the town. There are eleven thous- 
and enrolled in the schools. 


Des MOINEs, IA.—At the Democratic convention held at 
this place Aug. 16, Prof. B. P. Holst was nominated for state 
superintendent of public instruction. For the past ten years, 
Prof. Holst has been superintendent of Boone county, where 
his administration has been most successful. His nomination 
is the result of fitness for the position, and popularity among 
school men. The people of Boone county feel highly honored 
and will give him their hearty support. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.--The Register-Gazette of this city is offer- 
ing five prizes to high school pupils for the best answers toa 
set of sixty questions. The object is to teach children the use 
of reference books, Poole’s indexes, etc. The questions cover 
various matters of history, statistics, inventions and current 
problems. 


It is reported that the school authorities of Riverside, Cal., 
are much disturbed over the discovery that a man who has 
been a teacher in the public schools for several years has done 
so under a certificate obtained by use of a fraudulent diploma, 
purporting to have been issued by the Minnesota state normal 
school, at Winona. He was never a student there, and it is 
claimed that the diploma is fraudulent, the seals and signatures 
not being genuine. 


DENVER, CoL.—Steps are soon to be taken to found the 
“Clayton Orphans’ School,” an institution which will some- 
what resemble Girard college, Philadelphia. It is created 
by the bequest of the late George W. Clayton, who left minute 
directions as to the lines upon which it should be run. The 
estate was once valued at $5,000,000 but it is believed that its 
actual value is much less. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—In Florida there are now uniform ex- 
aminations, The state board prepares the questions and ex- 
amines the papers of teachers. First grade licenses are good 
for six years, second grade for four years and third grade for 
two years. A teacher cannot hold a second or third grade 
certificate for more than two terms; she must advance in that 
time to the next higher grade. Those who have held first 
grade certificates ten years may obtain a life certificate. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway has‘just issued a 
brochure giving most intimate history concerning the system as 
it is now, and its development from the Old Galena & Chicago 
Union Railway Company, incorporated in 1836. The Nortb- 
western System now has 7,931.96 miles of main track. The 
pamphlet is small. but is well written in crisp, terse language, 
and is a most interesting bit of commercial history. 
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Favorite Songs and Hymns 
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This voiume contains four hundred and fifty sonys 
and hymns, including among others, National Songs, Arbor-Day and Bird- 
Day Songs, Christmas Songs and Children’s Songs. 
Scriptural readings are also given, together with the elements of music and 


much other reading matter of interest and value. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


Compiled by R. D. FisHEr. 
Exclusion from Normal School. 


1. The normal school at Cleveland, 0., maintained by the 
the board of education of that city, forms a part of the public 
school system. The board has therefore no authority to exclude 
pupils from the school on the ground that they give no promise 
of becoming fit for teaching, nor on any ground except in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions (section 4014 R. S.) 
“No pupil shall be suspended from school by a superintendent 
or teacher except for such time as may be necessary to convene 
the board of education, and no pupil shall be expelled except by 
a two-thirds vote of such board, and not until the parent or 
guardian of the offending pupil has been notified of the pro- 
posed expulsion and permitted to be heard against the same ; 
and no pupil shall be suspended or expelled from any school be- 
yond the current term thereof.” , 

2. The school authorities have, without objection for nearly 
a quarter of a century, admitted the young women graduates of 
the high school, regardless of age, and had admitted plaintiff, 
knowing she would be 21 years of age before the first year’s 
work in the normal school was finished. They could not after- 
wards deny such pupil’s right to attend the normal school on 
the ground that she is over 21 years of age. 

(Minnie E. Brown vs. Board of Education, Cleveland, C. C., C. 
P. Ohio, July, 1899.) 


Power of Board to Exclude Pupils. 


The general school committee or board of a city or town has 
power, under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in order to maintain the purity and discipline of the public 
schools, to exclude therefrom a child whom they deem to be of 
a licentious and immoral character, altho such character is not 
manifested by any acts of licentiousness or immorality within 
the school. 

(Sherman vs. Inhabitants of Charlestown. 
Mass. 160.) 

There is a marked distinction to be drawn between matters 
of discretion as to the manner of performing official duties, and 
the right of pupils to be admitted into schools and to be ex- 
cluded therefrom. Courts will not attempt to interfere with 
rules established by the board of education where the same are 
reasonable and do not deprive the pupil of any rights. Where 
pupils have been expelled or excluded for the violation of rules, 
or for causes which were unreasonable, courts have interfered 
because the discretion was abused. The law has vested the 
school authorities with the conduct of the schools and the mak- 
ing of rules and regulations for their proper government and 
management. In the exercise of these powers conferred by 
law, school boards are vested with a wide discretion as to the 
manner of performing their official duties, and courts will not 
interfere except in cases of plain abuse thereof. 

“But,” as is held by the Ohio supreme court, 28 Ohio St., 
666, “to boards of education is left large discretion as to the 
manner of performing their official duties, and courts will not 
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interfere with this discretion, unless palpably abused.” [p 
Missouri the rule of a school board provided for the expulsion 
of pupils who attended evening parties. The board of educa- 
tion enforced this rule and expelled a pupil. The court held 
that the exclusion was unlawful. 

In Indiana the supreme court said: “The admission of pupils 
in a public school is one thing, and the government and contro] 
of pupils after they are admitted, and have become subject to 
the jurisdiction of the authorities, is quite another thing. The 
first rests upon well established rules, either prescribed by law 
or sanctioned by usage, from which the right to admission is to 
be determined. The latter rests largely in the discretion of the 
officers in charge, the regulations prescribed for that purpose 
being subject to change as emergency may arise. In view of 
the various statutes in force and the decisions of courts bearing 
on the general subject, we think it may be safely said that 
every inhabitant of the state of suitable age and of good moral 
character, free of contagious disease, and not incapacitated by 
some mental or physical infirmity, is entitled to admission to 
the public educational institutions of the state.” 


Wrongful Expulsion—Damages, 


The father of a child entitled to the benefits of the public 
school of the sub-district of his residence, may maintain an 
action against the teacher of the school and the local directors 
of the sub-district, for damages for wrongfully expelling the 
child from school. 

(Roe vs. Deming et al., Ohio S. C., 21. Ohio, St., 666.) 


Taxation for School Purposes, 


In an action questioning the validity of the statute, it was 
held, 

1. That so much (acts 1881-2 p. 212, sec. 6), as authorizes 
the town of Abingdon to levy a capitation tax of not less than 
50 cents for school purposes contravenes the constitution Art. 
10 sec. 5, providing that the general assembly may levy a capi- 
tation tax not to exceed $1 per annum for school purposes, and 
that counties and corporations may impose a capitation tax not 
exceeding 50 cents for all purposes. 

2. The constitution (art 8 sec. 8), conferring on each county 
the right to levy a tax for school purposes, is violated by so 
much of Acts 1881-2 p. 212, sec. 6, as exempts the schol dis- 
trict therein provided for from the county school tax in consid- 
eration of a tax to be levied by the district. 

3. It was provided (acts 1881-2, p. 212), that the town of 
Abingdon and certain surrounding territory should constitute a 
separate school district, in case a majority of the voters of the 
surrounding territory should so declare, and that the town 
should provide for the support of the schools by taxation of 
property, and in excess of the rates authorized by the general 
law, if necessary, but that the district should be exempt from 
county school taxation. It was held, the act having been ac- 
cepted, that so much of the authorized taxation was rendered 
void as to property without the limits of the town by the un- 
constitutionality of the exemption from county school taxa- 
tion. 

Robertson vs. Preston, Va., Ct. of App., July 29, 1899.) 


‘‘ Better be wise than rich.” They are both wise and rich who 
preserve their health by the timely use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Young Citizen, 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 


UPILS from ten to twelve years old will find in this book fresh and attractive 
chapters upon civic rights and duties, and a vast amount of interesting informa- 


tion. 


It is aglow with a fine, strong love of country, and of the things for which the 


country skould stand. SampLe Pacss free on request. 


Hon. JOHN D. Lone, Secretary of the Navy: ‘“ The plan 
of its arrangement is excellent. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation relating to the very structure and system of our 
government which, embodied in succinct form, is valuable not 
only to the young citizen but to citizens of all years.” 


Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Ex-Mayorof New York City: ‘For 
many years we have been the victims of an ignorant element 
among the citizens which has blindly made itself subservient to 
the rule of bosses. Mr. Dole’s labors will do more to remedy 
this crying evil than any effort that has come under my notice.” 
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Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The best first reader yet published, at least from an artistic 
point of view, is the book for first year in the series of New 
Century Readers. It was written and arranged by Prin. John 
G. Thompson, of the State normal school, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Supt. Thomas E. Thompson, of Leominster, Mass. So far as the 
text goes it is simply an excellent reader with a good selec- 
tion of words to be studied, and these well arranged. The first 
twenty pages contain the sentences both in print and in verti- 
cal script. The illustrations, many of them daintily colored, are 
the work of Mr. Arlo Beard. In years gone by, one would have 
said that the picture of Jack and the chickens, Jill and the 
geese, and the cat with the ribbon on its tail were too clever 
for a mere reading book. But the world is certainly growing 
wiser. If a child fails to learn to read from the First Year New 
Century Reader it is certainly not the fault of the book. (The 
Morse Company, New York and Boston.) 


A History of the American Nation, by Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
professor of American history in the University of Michigan, 
is one of the newest and best accounts of the growth and devel- 
opment of the great American republic. The author takes a 
large and liberal view of events and hasa keen sense of histori- 
cal perspective. His purpose has been to trace the main out- 
lines of national development to show how the American people 
came to be what they are. Therefore he gives the origin and 
growth of colonies, the development of the idea of independence, 
the struggles of the young nation, the phases in the problems 
of expansion and slavery, the events of the civil war and re- 
construction, and other matters connected with our history. 
The history is philosophical as histories written in this age of 
the world should be; it takes into account the social, in- 
dustrial, religious, and educational development of the people, 
while not excluding the political events and the wars that have 
had so great an influence in shaping the course of events. 
Typographically and pictorially the book is worthy of high 
praise. The topical heads in the margin are especially valua- 
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Advanced Arithmetic, by William W. Speer, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago,» was prepared as an aid to the 
teacher in making conditions favorable for the contact of the 
learner with mathematical realities. The author holds that 
“since the simplest as well as the most complex relations be- 
come known only thru mental activity in comparing, attention 
is given to an environment which shall continually induce this 
activity. The comparison of magnitudes includes all the other 
operations of arithmetic.” The mode of dealing with the 
greatest common measure, percentage, longitude, and time, 
square root, mensuration, is in accord with underlying mathe- 
matical ideas. The pupil advances in the indirect establish- 
ment of relations of magnitude, by living in practical contact 
with mathematical realities. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 

The Elements of Physics, by Henry Crew, Ph.D. In Mr. Crew’s 
text-book for secondary schools, the branches of physics are 
made strictly consecutive. The pupil can not regard the study 
as a series of disconnected facts, but he must see the wholeness 
and completeness of natural phenomena. Thus he will learn 
that most important thing—method. The book is to be used in 
connection with laboratory work. It aims to make the pupil 
use his previously acquired practical knowledge to help him to 
acquire more. It states all facts clearly and concisely and gives 
many examples and illustrations of its statements. The refer- 
ences are an excellent means of getting the pupils in touch with 
the great scientists. The book shows a pleasant way into one 
of the most practical and useful of studies. (The Macmillan 
Company, London and New York. Price, $1.10.) 

A First Greek Book, by L. L. Formand, Ph. D., of Cornell 
university, does not pretend to offer a short and easy intro- 
duction to the Greek language, for Greek is not easy, and any 
short introduction can only prove inadequate. Discipline in a 
language must precede the pleasures of its literature. Xeno- 
phon’s “‘ Anabasis ” being usually the first Greek book read, its 
vocabulary has been kept ever in mind in the preparation of 
the exercises and stories in this book. Many words, however, 
have been admitted besides that belong to the general body of 
attic prose, and a few others of rarer or poetic occurrence. 
An attempt has been made to present the peculiar difficulties of 
Greek—strange accents, varieties of inflection, etc.,—one at a 


ble. The illustrations are numerous and of the highest class ; 
there are numerous maps, both colored and uncolored. (D. time. 
Appleton & Company, New York.) Hadley-Allen, and Goodwin. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Some Recent Text-Books. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND: The Growth of the English Nation. 


By Miss KATHARINE CoMAN, Wellesley College, and Miss E. K. KENDALL, Wellesley College. 8vo. Just Ready. 
It is intended especially for use in PREPARATORY SCHOOLS and meets the history requirements recently adopted by several leading colleges 


and universities. 

The physical environment afforded by the British Isles, the race traits of the peoples that have occupied the land, the methods by which they have 
wrought out industrial prosperity, the measures by which they have attained self-government, all are essential to an adequate understanding of the 
growth of the English nation. ithin the limits imposed by text-book dimensions, the authors have endeavored to bring out these phases of the 


national life. 
For H1IGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By GEORGE WILLIS BoTSFORD, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome 
in Harvard University. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 
Contains many maps and illustrations, full references, abundant quotations from authorities, and is the best High School History of Greece yet 


published. 
TOPICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By JoHN G. ALLEN, Ph.D., Principal of High School, Rochester, VW. Y. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


_ To accompany any good text-book and aid in the selection of courses. It begins with a suggested working library for teachers, followed by a series 
of introductions on the use of the topical method, with sources, suggestions to teachers, the desired result, how to study, the recitations, talks to create 
interest, and memory lessons. ‘Then follow the systematically arranged topical studies. 


A GERMAN READER. 
Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by WATERMAN T. HEwETT, Ph.D., Professor of German Language and Literature in Cornell 


University. 1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“Of Prof Hewett’s new book I must speak in the highest terms. I am in general no friend to Readers, but this one is excellent. The selections 
are of sufficient length to allow the pupil to become used to an author’s style and language. The poetical ones are well chosen, and the addition of two 
short modern plays is an excellent feature. I shall hope to see it adopted here at no distant day.”—A. L. BRAINERD, High School, Passaic, N. J. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
First H1iGH SCHOOL CourRSE. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, in Columbia 


University. t2mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
This is the first volume of a course on Rhetoric for High Schools. It has been entirely rewritten and represents the results of the author’s later 
and prolonged study of the problem of high school English within a year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Chicago. San Francisco. 


The’ references in the book are to the grammars of 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 








Boston. 
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Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition, by G. R. Car- 
penter, professor of rhetoric in Columbia university, is an ex- 
pansion of an earlier book of Exercises in Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition now withdrawn from circulation. It is prepared and 
arranged on the principle that the formal study of rhetoric 
should be started not later than the second high school year, 
and continued for at least two years. The book certainly ful- 
fills this purpose. It is simple in expression and most practical 
in the number and character of its exercises. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York and London. Price, 60 cents.) 3g 


Readers of ‘French will find, in the series of Romans Choisis, 
a collection of interesting stories, representative of the authors 
from whom they are taken, of high literary value and pure in 
morality. By reading these volumes one will become ac- 
quainted with some of the best of modern French literature. 
Among the authors thus far represented are Halevy, Theuriet, 
About, Lesueur, de Julliot, Ohnet, Erckmann-Chatrian, Vincent, 
Feuillet, Sandeau, Bercy, Durand, Daudet, and others. No. 24 
of the series is Madame Lambelle, a work which has received 
the approval of the French academy. (William R. Jenkins, 
New York. 12mo., paper, 60 cents ; cloth, 85 cents.) 


The most recent addition to the many books on Spanish pub- 
lished during the past few months is Pitman’s Spanish Gram- 
mar. It is designed as a guide to a thoro knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of Spanish. The treatment is 
adapted especially for self-instruction. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for Americans with a knowledge of this 
language and this grammar should certainly help those begin- 
ning the subject. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London. 40 cents.) 


Studies of Great Authors consists of four volumes from War- 
ners “Library of the World’s Best Literature.” In these are 
included a number of the best biographical and critical essays 
from that great work. They are written by such students as 
Leslie Stephen, W. E. H. Lecky, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry 
Van Dyke, Henry James, and others, and they supply really 
authoritative yet concise estimates and accounts of these fa- 
mous writers. The book on Philosophers and Scientists contains 
sketches of Charles Darwin, Francis Bacon, Cardinal Newman, 
Aristotle, Herbert Spencer, and Plato; that on Novelists sketches 
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of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Honore de Balzac, George Eliot, Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, and James Fenimore Cooper ; that 
on Poets sketches of Lord Byron, Dante, Alfred Tennyson, John 
Milton, and Robert Burns ; and that on Historians and Essay- 
ists sketches of Edward Gibbon, Thomas Carlyle, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Babington Macaulay, Wash- 
ington Irving, and William Hickling Prescott. These books 
give the reader an insight into the personality of the authors, 
and instill into him a desire to study their works. They are 
handsomely printed and bound and are put up ina neat box. 
(Doubleday & McClure Company, New York). 


Natural History, with anecdotes illustrating the nature, 
habits, manners, and customs of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
insects, etc., is an important work of moderate size, arranged 
and edited by Alfred H. Miles, author of other well known and 
valuable works. The primary object of the book is to gather 
into a convenient volume illustrative anecdotes of natural his- 
tory, which shall throw light upon the study of animal life, for 
those pursuing it for its own sake and help to the understand- 
ing of nature herself. With a view to its first purpose the il- 
lustrations are classified in order, as those of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, etc.; and as much knowledge of natural history 
as can be conveyed in anecdote form has been attempted. The 
book will therefore be, not only a great aid to the teacher in 
the teaching of natural history, but will be eagerly sought for 
home reading. While the purely scientific classification has 
been rather kept in the background, it is sufficiently clear to 
enable the pupil to get a fairly good idea of the families and 
orders, and the interest he will have obtained from the read- 
ing will encourage him to pursue his studies further. There 
are twenty colored plates showing a large number of animals 
in their native haunts. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York.) 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 asd year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to havea 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tue 
Teacuers’ InstiTuTE, monthly, $1 a year; THe Primary Scuoot, monthly, $1 a year; 
EpucationaL Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthly, 5ocents a year; ANIMALS, monthly, $1.50 a year; and Tug Practicat TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year, Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circular 
and catalog free. E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 E, Ninth Street, New York. 
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* Harper’s Black and White Prints 


1590 CAREFULLY SELECTED SUBJECTS. 


‘ 
: Published November rst. 


Ic. each. 


Masterpieces of Art, Engraved and Printed under the Supervision of the Art Department of Harper 
& Brothers. 


¥ R Teachers, Women’s Clubs, Art and Literary Clubs, and for Home Culture this collection 
yu is unequalled for Artistic, Historical, and Literary instruction. 

U For half a century and more Harper & Brothers have stood in the front rank as publishers 
of illustrated books and periodicals. They have had the best work of the best artists and engravers 


of many decades of artistic activity. 


printed by hand. Many of the original drawings and paintings, and all rights of reproduction and 


These prints are made from the original blocks, and are in every respect equal to artist’s proofs 
: engraving, belong to Harper and Brothers, and these prints are, therefore, unique and cannot be 


e duplicated elsewhere. 
G reproduced from the original pictures. 


y PORTRAITS.—Statesmen, Generals, Authors, Painters, 
Musicians—the best life portraits. 
G HISTORICAL SCENES.—From historical pictures by 
eat painters and from drawings made on the spot, 
y distinguished artists, in many cases taken at the 
time. 


Scpepep 





Great paintings in famous galleries of Europe and America have also been 
pre This series is alike remarkable in faithfulness to the 
originals, in importance of the subjects, in the beauty and clearness of the impressions. 


PAINTINGS—A beautiful collection representative of 
ARCHITECTURE.—Directly from originals by Harper’s 


Prints 4x5 inches on 7 x9 paper, I cent each; suitably framed, 75 cents each. 
LARGE PRINTS. 
809 selected subjects for School, Library. and Home Decoration. Prints 8 x 12 inches, on 10x 14 paper, 25c. each; suitably framed, #1.50 
each. Prints 13x 18 inches, on 16 1-2x 28 inch paper, 35c. each; suitably framed, $2.0v. 


Send 3 cents in stamps for 25 small prints and catalogue (no orders for less than this receieved). 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 257 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CATALOGUE AND SMALL SAMPLE PRINTS, FIVE CENTS. 
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Ic. each. 


American and European Art from the originals. 


own artists—And many other subjects, all on finest 
coated paper, same as frontispiece in MHarper’s 
Monthly. 
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Success at Last! 
THE IDEAL. 


PENCIL SHARPENE 


\ 
5 ) 





PRICK, 83.50. 


NYBODY who can turn a crank can sharpen a pencil. 
will not break the points. A soft blue pencil can be bro 
to a needle point without breaking. It makes less noise, 


less dust, and sharpens the pencil quicker and neater 


any machine yet devised. Ten revolutions of the crank 


willsharpen a new pencil. Two revolutions of the crank 
sharpen adullone. Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


J. M. OLCOTT € CO., 


a 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





It 
ught 


than 


will 
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THE NEW 


SCHOOL BUILDING 











School Board officers contemplating a 
new school building should be posted on all 
the latest improvements in school-house 
construction and architecture. 


MODERN 


e 
$ 
$ 
$ 
: 
$ 
AMERICAN ScHooL BUILDINGS 
$ 
$ 
§ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


By WARREN RICHARD Brie6s, F.A.1.A. 


Show Plans, Heating and Ventilation 
Systems, the most perfect Sanitary Appli- 
ances, etc. 


lilustrated with 89 full-page plates of prominent 


school buildings. A mine of information on school 
building. 


8vo, cloth, $4.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East roth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


$ 
$ 
: 
; 
‘ 
; 
: 
; 
° 
$ 
$ 
: 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor’ 


 Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 


“* Kob-i-noor ” 
Erases Easily 


* Koh-i-noor” 


Outlasts 
all Other Pencils 


* Koh-i-noor” 


is made in 16 
Degrees, there- 
by suits all 
purposes 


. .TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 
discredit upon the teacher. Instruct your pupils to 
always use ‘ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 








L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA & LONDON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 


123 West Houston Street, - - NEW YORK. 





*3/A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
Noschool assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 









The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 

A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let’s get acquainted. 

0. F PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - <= = Grand Rapitis, Michigan. 
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New Books for Schools aitd Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that h 
descriptive circulars free on request, 
mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, For Pedagogical Books, 


of THE JOURNAL, 


TITLE, 
Tandors’ Prose Selections 
The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poctry 
Standard English Poems 
German Hiawatha Primer 


Livre de Lecture et de Conversation 


The Kiny’s Lyrics 
The Letters of Horace Walpole 


Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical 


Works of John Milton 


The Development of the English Novel 


Literary Hearthstones 

Browning, Poet and Man. 

Little Masterpieces 

Chas. Lamb 

William Makepiece Thackeray 

Thomas De Quincy 

Silas Marner 

An Essay on Man and Other Poems 

The Holy Family 

Told Under the Cherry Trees 

Marmion 

Studies of Great Authors 

Nathan The Wise 

Le Roi des Montagues 

Little Journeys to the Homesof 
Painters 

Impressions of Spain 

Bibees and Hero-Worship 

Sir J. Everett Millais 

Sir Henry Irving 


or any book 


A Survey. 


Eminent 


AUTHOR Pp, 

Prof. A. G. Newcomer, £d. 
John Phelps Fruit 
Henry S. Pancoast, £d. 575 

139 
Fontaine 
Fitz Roy Carrington 
Peter Cunningham, £¢. 9g vols. 


C. F. Winchester 352 
Hiram Corson 303 
William R. Cross 329 


Marion Harland 
Elizabeth Luther Carey 


Bliss Perry, Za. 

Bliss Perry, Ed. 156 
Bliss Perry, Zd. 169 
Bliss Perry, £d. 156 
George Eliot 259 


A. H. Bradford 

Grace Le Baron 235 
Prof. Henry Morley, £d. 192 
Various 

Prof. Henry Morley, £d. 192 
Edmond About 177 


Prof. Henry Morley, £d. 192 
56 


Elbert Hubbard 

James Russell Lowell 

Thos. Carlyle 192 
J. Lys. Baldey 

Charles Hiatt 


Tarbell’s Lessonsin Language and Grammar Horace S$. Tarbell and 


Third Reading Book 


Graded Literature Readers, First Book 


For Childhood Days 
The Language Speller 


Martha Tarbell 331 
W. T. Viymen 256 
Harry Pratt Judson and 

Ida C. Bender 128 


John and Thos. Thompson 106 
Elizabeth H. Spalding and 
Frank R. Moore 112 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 


position 


G.R. Carpenter 254 


Teachers’ Aids, School Library, 


BINDING. PRICE. 


$ .75 

25.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 

cloth -40 

paper -10 
cloth 
cloth 

paper .10 
cloth 

paper 10 

.60 

.10 
cloth 
cloth 
cloth 
paper 
board 

cloth .60 


ave been published during the two preceding months. The publishers of these books will send 
prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 
and other publications, see other numbers 


PUBLISHER, 
Henry Holt & Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
R, H. Russell 
Macmillan Co. 


“a “ec 


“ec “ 


4c oe 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 
oe oo“ “ 


Doubleday & McClure 


D.C. Heath & Co. 
Cassell & Co. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
Lee & Shepard 

Cassell & Co. 

Doubleday & McClure 
Cassell & Co. 

Macmillan Co. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
“oe oe oe 


Cassell & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 


Ginn & Co, 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Franso 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
The Morse Co. 


H. P. Smith Pub. Co. 
Doubleday & McClure 
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which unlocks the best opportunities in the Business World is the skilled use of the 


Remington Jypewriter 


because the chief demand is always for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Course in Expository Writing 
A Course in Argumentative Writing 


The Heart of a Boy 

A Modern Mercenary 

A Living Skeleton 

Square Regs 

An Exclipse of Memory 

For the Sake of the Duchesse 

The House with Sixty Closets 

Madame Lambelle 

Wee Lucy’s Secret 

ack, the Young Ranchman 
pisodes 

The Boys of Scrooly 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood 


A Soldier of the Revolution 
China r 
Modern Spain 


Bismarck and the New German Empire 
Charlemagne, the Hero of Twe Nations 


Alexander the Great 
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Dr, Gertrude Buck and Dr, 
Elizabeth Woodbridge 
Dr, Gertrude Buck 


Edmondo De Amicis 
E. and Hesketh Prichard 
W. J. Fraser 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
Morton Grinnell, M.D. 
S. Walkey 

Frank S, Child 
Gustave Londouze 
Sophie May 

George Bird Grinnell 
F. H. Hewitt 

Ruth Hall 

Caroline Leslie Field 


Noah Brooks 
Rob’t K. Douglas 
M. A. S. Hume 


. W. C. Davis 
Prof. Benj. Ide Wheeler 


Diderius Erasmus, the Humanist in the Ser- 


vice of the Reformation 
A Histor 


Historic Towns of the Middle States 


More Colonial Homesteads and their Stories 


Roman Life under the Cesars 
Topical Studies of American History 
Oom Paul’s People 
Seignabos Political 
porary Europe 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 


Under Otis in the Philip A ines 


of the People of the Netherlands 


Ephraim Emerton 
Petrus Johannes Blok 
Lyman P. Powell, Za. 
Marion Harland 
Emile Thomas 

John G. Allen 
Howard C. Hillegas 


History of Contem- 


Prof. Silas M. Macvane, £d. 
ohn Fiske 
dward Stratemeyer 


An Undivided Union—The Blue and the 


Gray on Land ’ . 
Topical Studies in American History 
Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo 
Henry in the War 


Second Year Latin Book 
Latin Book and Grammar 
Second Year Latin 
Essentials of Latin 

A First Greek Book 
Euripedes Hippolytus 
Homer’s Iliad 


New Higher Algebra 


Oliver Optic 

John G. Allen 

Prof. Henry Morley, £d, 
Gen, O. O. Howar' 


Prof. J. B. Greenough, B. 
L. D’Ooge, M. Grant 
Daniell 

H. R. Heatley 

James B. Greenough 

Benj, W. Mitchell 


L. L. Forman 
. E. Harry 
dward Bull Clapp 


Webster Wells 
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Henry Holt & Co, 


80 
290 cloth Laird & Lee 
31i cloth Doubleday & McClure 
247 cloth F, Tennyson Neely 
507 cloth 1.50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
254 cloth 50 6sdsF. A. Stokes & Co. 
247 cloth 50 = oS sh 
216 cloth Lee & Shepard 
315 cloth 60 William R. Jenkins 
192 cloth Lee & Shepard 
304 cloth 1.50 F.A. Stokes Co. 
108 cloth .40 Longmans, Green & Co. 
315 cloth 1.50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
155 cloth 1,00 “ “e “ec 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons 
93 40 Macmillan Co. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Henry Holt & Co, 
400 cloth Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
332 cloth Lee & Shepard 
482 cloth . a 
93 cloth 940 The Macmillan Co. 
192 paper 10 ©=>- Cassell & Co. 
245 clo Lee & Shepard 
Ginn & Co, 
88 cloth 40 Longmans, Green & Co. 
497 cloth Ginn & Co. 
276 cloth Eldredge & Bro. 
160 cloth Harper & Bros. 
175 cloth Ginn & Co. 
441 cloth ae 
446 cloth D. C. Heath & Co. 








Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 





SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


Pro- 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 















Prescribed 
by 
Physicians 
for Nearly 
Sixty 
Years 
















Cures Coughs and Colds 


The Best Remedy in the World for Bronchitis, Hoarse- 








“‘ My wife and three children all 
had a terrible cough. The doctor 
came every day for a week, but did 
no good. I then bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and before § 
it was gone all were well, and I j; 
haven’t heard a cough since.” 
GEORGE P. HANS, 
Newport, Ky. 







Feb. 2, 1899. 













‘** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me 
of quick consumption after the 
doctors had given me up to die. I 
had lost 40 pounds, had a number of 
hemorr s,and mycough seemed 
—— all control. But the Pecto- 
ral soon quieted my cough. I began 
to increase in weight, and Iam now 
erfectly welland able to thank you 
or your life-saving cure,” 
CHAS, E, HARTMAN, 
Postmaster, 


March 3, 1899. Gibbstown, N. Y. 
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small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 


kept pace with the times. 





Especially adapted to all 


kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 


ness, Asthma, Whooping-cough, Consumption, and all 
Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 





inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 





, 25c.—Sufficient for an acute cold or cough. 
THREE SIZES : 50c. and $1—Most economical for harder cases. 












The Ounce of Prevention is a Bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 








FJ. A. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


165 Devonshire Street, Bostoo, Mass. 
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TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp, BINDING. PRICE, PUBLISHER. 

Speer’s Arithmetic William M. Speer 261 cloth Ginn & Co. 
La Princesse Lointaine Edmond Rostand 110 cloth $ .50 F. A. Stokes Co. 
L’Arrabliata Max Lentz 85 cloth American Book Company 
El Cautivo Edwardo Tobia y Fornes 121 cloth 50 D.Appleton & Co. 
Luther’s Deutschen Schriften W. #H. Carruth, £¢. 358 cloth Ginn & Co. 
Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational 

French Reader S. H. Bertenshaw 173 cloth -50 Longmans, Green & Co. 
First Book of Birds Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 1.00 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Teaching Botanist William F. Ganong 270 cloth 1.10 The Macmillan Co. 
The Hermit Naturalist Fred Alexander Lucas I2I paper Wm. Herbert 
Miles’ Natural History cloth Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The History of the European Fauna R. F. Scharff 364 cloth 1.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Plant Relations John M, Coulter 24 cloth D. Appleton & Co. 
Mental Development in the Child and the 

Race; Methods and Processes James Mark Baldwin 496 1.75 Macmillan Co. 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental = sa 

Development James Mark Baldwin 303 1.25 
Methods of Knowledge Walter Smith 340 1.25 Es os 
Common Sense in Education and Teaching P. A. Barnett 321 cloth ; Longmans, Green & Co. 
Method in Education ‘ Ruric N. Roark 348 cloth American Book Company 
The Wheat Problem Sir William Crookes G. P, Putnam’s Sons 
First Principles of Politics Wm. Samuel Tilly ae 3 ed 
Walker's Discussions in Economics and 

Statistics Prof. Davis R, Dewey, ad, 2 vols Henry Holt & Co. 
A Young Citizen S.F, Dole 194 cloth 40 D.C. Heath & Co, 
Civil and Moral Prof. Henry Morley, Za. 192 paper .1o ©>- Cassell & Co. 
Favorite Songs and Hymns J. P. McCaskey 400 cloth Harper Bros. 
School Singer J. H. and F. A. Fillmore 159 board Fillmore Bros. 
A Graduate Course of Drawing for Infants Constance H. Fowler, Plates xxi 1.00 Macmillan Co, 
Principles of Public Speaking Guy Carleton See G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Modern American School Building Warren Richard Briggs cloth John Wiley & Sons : 
Stereoscopic Views. board 0 D.C. Heath & Co. 
Christian Science and Other Superstitions J. M. Buckly 128 cloth The Century Co. 





Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens in the Bor- 
oughs Manhattan and the Bronx, is the author of an Outline 
Course for Vacation Kindergartens. The suggestions contained 
therein are such as may be profitably used to broaden the child’s 
knowledge and give him some of the advantages of real expe- 
rience. Most of the children attending vacation schools 
are such as have had little real experience outside the street in 
which they live, and in many cases, when on excursions, they 
cannot [take in the multitude of sensations. The imaginary 


journeys suggested in this cutline will be a help in assisting 
the child to anticipate future experiences. The work is out- 
lined for five weeks, commencing with an imaginary visit to the 
park, then the seashore, the farm, the city streets, and, lastly, 
home. The necessary amount of other work is provided for. 
brush work, and drawing, work in clay, paper-folding, etc. 
The book is a most useful little manual. (Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. ) 











doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 
=z —_xperienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks ope | because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 

£.C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FIFTH Av., NEw York, N.Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE—go WapBasH Av., Cureaco, ILL. 





Lake English Classics 


Under the editorial supervision of LINDSAY 
TODD DAMON, A.,B., Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago. 


This Series of Books will Appeal to Teachers— 


First—Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from 
new type, extra paper, and the general book-like character of 
the series. 

Seconp—Because the text in each case is that adopted by the 
best critics. 

THIRD—Because of the excellent introductions and critical 
comment of the editors. 

FourtTH—Because of the helpful Notes, and their scholarly 
arrangement (chiefly in the form of glossaries). 

FirtH—Because the prices, for the character of the books, are 
lower than those of any other series. 


EE EN 5.6 sass oki awanpuedasaseeseccececs sees seas sos 2e. 
MILTON—Paradise Lost, Books I and II....................20eceeeees Qe. 
BURKE—Speech on Conciliation with America...................... 25e. 
MACAULAY—Essays on Milton and Addison................... ..08. We. 
URW rere F MURMON BNE ACIS... 2 ons cis ccce ce ccescscscscccsccedecs 2c. 
POPE—Homer’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV.... ................ 25e. 
GOLDSMITH—The Vicar of Wakefield......................0.cccseeee 80c 
MPMI sce Ltt ons an ue ish wis wales Slee doy Aso auvakwoa’e 45c. 
DEQUINCEY—The Flight of a Tartar Tribe.......................08- Be. 
COOPER—Last of the Mohicans. ........... ..-.56. mes Lvs .. 400. 
EIN OTS TUG PETMIONS. «osc ccccccccccencccsssseeeds 'eeccscese 2e. 
COLERIDGE—The Ancient Mariner, . 
, LOWELL—Vision of Sir Launfal, } One Vol........... - oa 
ADDISON—The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers...............6.. see 80c. 
eens ES MUD REIEMIR 55. 00, whi 064s nba g 696% 60% cusses <'v0c gan. ss 25e. 
HAWTHORNE—The House of the Seven Gables.............00..0055 5c. 
SCOTT—Lay of the Last Ministrel....................+- site Ooi hg seis Qe. 
SS A I OE OUND BINED s icccciccdes ssssecee «. senseeneccose sss 25e. 
SCOTT—Marmion ..........+00. ee avian passin e ae ee ee ere 25e, 
Es WIR a SSIES MAMETIOT. . 0. 5... ccscccceccnccccoscccccccodeccees 300. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
2*PUBLISHERS.* . 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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We i ag will SAVE YOUR TEXT-BOOKS 
FROM WEAR AND TEAR! 








1300 School Boards have acknowledged the Economic and Hygienic Value of the 


“Holden System io Preserving Books” 











BOOK COVERS which increase 
the life of the books: : : : 30 to 100 per cent. 
COST BUT 1 1-4 CENTS APIECE 


| effects a saving offrom : : : 
in each schoolroom. 











HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 








F) OUR REPAIRING MATERIAL $5. to $10." a Year | 


) Let us send you a TRIAL ORDER. Your Board will bz Convinced! | 


Samples Free. P. O. Box 643. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 

















« THE DENSMORE~ 


Land Office Business ! 


Four years ago the United States : 








Land Office purchased 4o Dens- 
mores. This same Department has 


just (June 29) given an order for : 
60 Densmores. These facts speak ; 


. tor themselves. 


333333333333233333>3> 











BALL-BEARING, EASIEST, QUICKEST, HANDIEST, MOST DURAELE. 


———— 


: 


" Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 


ENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 3!6 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a list 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DIRECTORY 


of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and e 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


uipment. This will be a 


reat convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. On another page is given a directcry of the leading text-books, carefully classified. 
fn writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JOURNAL every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 

Atianta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y. & Chi. 
baker & Taylor Co., New York 
Barnes Co., A. 8. or 
Harper & Brothers, “3 
Jenkins, W. R. ee 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Macmillan & Co , N. Y. & Chi. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, rc 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., ~ 
Butler, Sheldon & Co.. 

N. Y.. Phila., Chicago 

University Poblishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 

Boston, N. Y., Chicago 
Houghton, Mifflin ry Co., 
Boston, N. Y. +» Chi. 
T R. Shewell & Co, 
Prang Edu. Co., N. Y.. & Chi. 
Sibley & Ducker, Boston. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Western Pub. House. 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David. re 
Sower Co., Christopher = 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., ; 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ainsworth, F. F.& Co. Chicago 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago 
C. H. Nichols & Co. 


“ 


Springfield, wa | 
| 


Oxford University Press. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
H. P, Smith Pub. Co. 


Ch coast 
New York | 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. | 


Hammett Co., J Boston | 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 


( es 
Olcott, J. M. Py § 
Holly silicate Slate Co., ee 
N. Y. Book Slate Co.,, i 


Charts. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American School Furniture Co.. 


Boston 


Chicago 
Potter & Pu‘nam, New York. 
Western Pub. House, Chicago 


Franklin Publishing ‘Co., N.Y. ¢ 

Kellogg & Co., E. L., N Y Chicago 
Tuck & Sons, R. 9 New York. 
Williams & Rogers, Roch st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Penn. Pub. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
AmericanSchool Fur.Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 
J. M, Sauder Phita., Pa, 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co wei 

Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Flags, [edals, Badges, etc, 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co., Chi. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 





Spalding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
| Narragansett Machine Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
| Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J.W., N.Y 
| Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
| Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American School Furniture Co., 
hicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
| New York. 





Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Knott, App. Co., L, E., Boston 
Ziegler A. A. 

Kny Sheerer, New. York 


Eimer & Amend, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. 4 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 
atta Mass. 


Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co. Chicago 
Western = House, ° 

Jity 


Olcott, J. M. Rs 2s 
Howell, E. ®&., Washington, D. C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York: 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, sid 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ie 
Favor, Ruhl & Ce 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
E. Faber, New York. 
Carter Ink Co,, Boston. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
~_— Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago & N. ¥. 
Olcott, J. M., 


Peckham, Little & Co., 32 
Schermerhor n Co., J. W., vial 


Andrews Sch. Fur, Co. N.Y 
H. N. Booz N.Y. 


[linerals. 
Howell, E. E, Washington, D. C. 


Photos for Schools. 


E. M. Perry, — _~ 
Heiman Taylor Art Co, 

J.C. Witter Co. “ 
Braua Clement & Co. vi 
Soule & Co, anes: 
W. H. Pierce & Co, 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 











Olcott. J. M. N.Y 
Nat. Blank Book Co., 
Holyoke, Mass, 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Co-operative, Boston, 

Eastern : 

Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 

Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
nN. ¥. 


Kellogg's Teacher»’ Bureau “ 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N.Y. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. “6 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N.Y 
Interstate Agency 


Chicago 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co., NY 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deasmore Typewriter Co. wd 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Blickensderfer Co. 

Stamford, Conn. & N. Y 


School Telephones 


Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 

Emerson School ofOratory. Boston 
Ethical Culture Schools, i e. @ 
Teachers College, “ 
Eastern I'l, State Nermal, 

Charleston, Tl. 
N, E, Conservatory of Music, 

Boston 
School of Pedagogy New York 
Pianos and Organs. 

Estey Organ Co.. Bratt'eb ro, Vt. 


Hotels 
Grand Union New York 
St, Denis sa : 
Continental Phila. 





Eagle Vertical Pens 


for Vertical Writing 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 


used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 





FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING :—No. 1, Medium Point; No. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 5, [ledium Fine Point; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING:—No. 7, Fine Point; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING;—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 
410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We also manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your adavantge. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue ScHoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 


a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
ScHoot JourNnat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 


it does among the principals, superintendents, school ! 


boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 


School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery will erect two school- 
houses. 

Jasper will build school.—Will erect high 
school. Write A. J. Bryan, arch., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Montevallo.—The Girls’ Industrial 
school will erect a main building. 

Florence will build school-house in East 


Florence. 
ARIZONA. 


Nogales will erectschool building, 

San Carlos will build school-house at 
the Indian agency. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock.—Arch. Chas. L. Thompson 
has prepared plans for new school-house. 
Cost $4,200. Write Chas. L. Thompson, 
arch, 








History for Ready Reference 
, and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n 









The Boston Journal of Education says = 


‘““This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and ime 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as atithentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’ 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on eas} 


payments. Send for circular, giving full information 


Solicitors Employed. 





THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Chulavista will issue bonds for school 
building purposes. 


Redding will issue bonds for new 
schools. 
Salinas will build school. Write L. 


Stone, arch., 544 Parrot building, San 


Francisco. 

CANADA, 
Westville, (N. S.) will erect school 
building. 


Alvinson (Ont.) will build school in sec- 
tion No. 18, Brooke. 

Sherbrooke (Que).—Hot water. heating. 
plumbing and light apparatus will be put 
in the new seminary ot St. Charles Borro- 
meo, Write J. &. Verret, arch., Sher- 
brooke. 

Winnipeg (Man.)—The University of 
Manitoba will erect natural science build- 
ing. 

Toronto, (Ont.)—Addition wlll be built to 
St. Michael’s college. Write A. A. Post, 
arch., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Colbeck, (Ont.)—Tenders will be re- 
ceived for the erection of a new school 
building. 

Welland, Ont.—Ellis & Clarke have 
plans for new schooi. Write Ellis & 
Clarke, archs. 


COLORADO, 


Boulder wili build addition to one of the 
public schools. Write Varian & Sterner, 
archs., Denver, 

Ft. Lupton will erect school-house. 
Write Thomas & Thomas, archs., Denver. 

Arvada wili build $8,000 school house in 
district No. 2. 

Denver will build addition to the Man- 
ual Training school. Write R. Roesch- 
Jaub, arch., 52 King block. 

Grand Junction will erect school build- 
ing. Write Boyer & Weston, archs. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Waterbury will erect school building. 
Write j. A. Jackson, arch. 

Shelton will build addition to Ferry 
district school. Write W. R. Briggs. 
arch., Bridgeport. 

Winsted will build school in the Fourth 
school district. 

New Haven will build addition to Mon- 
towese school. Write C. W. Henn, arch.- 

Stamford will erect school. 

Hartford.—A $30,000 brick addition 
will be made to Mt. Holyoke college. 

Norwalk.—An addition will be built to 
school building of Miss C. F. Baird’s in- 
stitute. Write H. A. Lambert, arch. 

Bridgeport will erect two school build- 
ings. Write board of education. 


DELAWARE. 

Milford will erect school building. 
Write E. L. Rice, arch., Equitable build- 
ing, Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will build school. Write 
H. B. Davis, arch. 


FLORIDA. 


Gainsville—Architect Wm. T. Cotter 
has plans for new school building. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta will restore Mange street gram- 
mar school building. Write Macmurphy 
& Story, archs. 

IDAHO. 

Caldwell will build addition to the school. 
Write W. S. Campbell, arch., Boise. 

Moscow.—A building will be erected for 
the University of Idaho. 

Malad City will build school in dist. 
No. 1. Write J. A. Smith, arch., Ogden, 


Utah. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—Archs. Pond & Pond are 
preparing plans for a private school to be 
erected here. 

Will make repairs to several school 
buildings. 





Mt. Carroll.—The Francis Shimer acad- 
emy will erect a building. Write W. W. 
McKee, Dean. 

Chicago will erect school and build ad- 
ditions to five schools. Write W. B. 
Mundie, arch. 

Danville will build addition to the high 
school. Write C. M. Lewis, arch., 110 
Vermilion street. 

Bement will erect school. 

Litchfield will build school. Write Ar- 
thur F. S. Allen, Joliet. 

Chicago.—Academy building will be 
erected by the South Side Academy. 
Write H. L. Newhouse, arch. 

Charleston will build high school. 
Write C. W. Rapp, arch., 616 Title and 
Trust building, Chicago. 

La Salle will erect school. Write J. H. 
Barnes, arch., Joliet. 

Chicago will build addition to the Chi- 
cago Training school. 

Carlyle will erect school building. 

Bloomington will build school. 
P. O. Moratz, arch. 

Elgin will erectschool. Write Turnbull 
& Jones, archs. 

Paris will build school. 
& Baillie, archs., Peoria. 

Harvey will build high school to cost 
$60,000; also a $20,000 school house. 

Jules.—Arch. J. F. Black has prepared 
plans for new school. 

Joliet.—Arch. F. S. Allen has plans for 
high school building. Cost $150,000. 
Write F. S. Allen, arch. 

Galesburg.—An addition has been built 
to the Bateman school ata cost of about 


$15,000. 
INDIANA. 


Logansport will build school. 
A. Myers, secretary. 

Zanesville will build high school. Write 
C. Kibele, arch., Bluffton. 

Culver.—A new building will be erected 
by Culver Academy. Write A. Knell, 
arch., St. Louis, Mo. 

Elkhart.--The German Lutheran con- 
gregation will build large addition to their 


How To 
Gain Flesh 


Persons have been Known to 
gain a pound a day by taking 
an ounce of SCOTT’S EMUL- 
SION. It is strange, but it often 
happens. 

Somehow the ounce produces 
the pound; it seems to start the 
digestive machinery going prop- 
erly, so that the patient is able 
to digest and absorb his ordinary 
food, which he could not do be- 
fore, and that is the way the gain 
is made. 

A ceva: amount of flesh is 
injocessary fo health; | you have 
got it you « get it by 
taking 


You will find it just as useful in summer 
as in winter, and if you are thriving upon 
it don’t stop because the weather is warm. 

50c. and $1.00, all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


Write 


Write Reeves 


Write Q. 
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i The Best Books 


For School Use 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S PRIVATE USE 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





Practical Elocution 


By J. W. SHoEMAKER, A.M. 

The practical, common-sense character of 
this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist employs 
a method of his own ; he gains a reputation, 
and he writes a book which embodies that 
method. 

Not so with ‘* Practical Elocution.” It is 
the fruit of actual classroom experience—a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the 
whole subject. It can be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as 
by the trained elocutionist. 30) pp., cu th, 
leather back, $1.25 








Advanced Elocution 





By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 

This volume, designed to meet the wants 
of the more advanced students, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
covering an extended period of practical 
work in the classroom and on the reading 
platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the 
superficial eye are given place, but the 
wealth of thought as foundin Austin Rush, 
Darwin, Delsarte Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has 
been crystallized, arranged and adapted to 
meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘ new 
elocution ” 40( pp.. cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. BEcHTEL 


Who is free from occasional “slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly 
way? Hereisa little volume for just this 
purpose. It is practical and philosophical, 
fresh, novel, and winning and written in 
an interesting and chatty style. Cloth bind- 
in», 50 cents. 





Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. BEcHTEL 


This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious list of words of ordinary 
use, many geographical, biographical, his 
torical, mythological, scientific. and tech- 
nical terms of difficult pronunciation are 
given Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 





By Jcuxi1a MacNatrr WRIGHT 
The author has made the subject of As- 





By Jux1a MacNarr Wricut 
This charming little book is divided into 
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tronomy as charming as a fairy tale and twelve chapters, each adapted to a month 
any one who reads this book will have a of the year, and devoted to plants that are 
clear and comprehensive view of the chief in evidence duringthatmonth The treat- 
facts concerning our solar system She ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, 
shows how worlds are born, the relations and fruit are pleasing and practical ‘The 
and distances of planets, and their move- subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, inan easy conversational way that is most 
tides, eclipses. ete Few books contain as interesting as well as instructive. Cloth, 
much valuable matter, so pleasantly packed hbindiny 50 cents. 

insosmallaspace Cloth binting,50 cents. | 


CLASSIC STORIES 


“ ss ‘9 
Bie Dory of the Bed. Supt of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
“ The Story of the Odyssey. ”| Profusely illustrated. 
Hands ly bound. 
* The Story of the Fneid.” andsomely boun 











Each, $1.25. 





These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of the great 
epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple pfose form and in language that makes them 
delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading 





SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE - PENN . PUBLISHING . COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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school. Will build additions to 4th and 
5th ward schools. 

Converse will erect school. 

Greensburg will build school. Write J. 
W. Gaddis, arch., Vincennes. 

Somerville will erect school building, 
Write Harris & Shopbell, archs., Evansville, 
South Bend will build the Laurel school. 
Write Dirham & Schneider, archs. 

Ft. Wayne will build school in St. Joe 


wp. 

Noblesville will erect school building, 
Write W. A. Staples, arch., Indianapolis. 
Noblesville will erect high school. 


IND. TER. 


Eufaulia——Arch. H. H. Brickley has 
plans for two new school buildings. Cost 
$1,800 each. 

IOWA. 


Glenwood completed a new high school 
building last September. Cost $14,0c0. 
Keokuk.—Lincoln school built 1898 to 
replace burned building. Cost $15,000. 
Modern architecture, temperature, con- 
trolling apparatus, steam heat by indirect 
radiation, up-to-date details. 
Rockwell.—Sacred Heart RC. church 
will erect school building. 


IOWA. 


Russell will erect school. Write W. R. 
Parsons & Son Co., archs., Des Moines. 
Keokuk.—A school building will be 
erected for Rev. Fr. Reilly. Write J. Spen- 
cer, arch., Dubuque. 

New Hampton.—Normal college build- 
ing will beerected here. Write Murphy & 
Ralston, archs., Waterloo. 

Sioux City.—Morningside college will 
erect college building. Write W. W. 
Beach, arch. 

Dubuque.—The Sisters of St. Joseph’s 
academy will erect extensive additions to 
their buildings. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington will build school for Fayette 
Co. Write F. L. & E. W. Smith, archs. 
Louisville will reconstruct school in 4th 
ward. Write C. D. Meyer, arch. 
Henderson will erect negro school to 
cost $14,000. 


KANSAS. 


Independence will erect high school. 
Write H. M. Hadley, arch., Topeka. 
Lansing will build school in dist. No. 75. 
Write W. P. Feth, arch., Leavenworth. 
Lawrence.—The University of Kansas 
will build chemistry bldg. Write J.G. Has- 
kell,arch., Topeka. 

Atchison.—Recitation hall will be erected 
for Midland college. 

Valley City will build school. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge will erect school building. 
Bastrop will erect a college building. 


MAINE. 


Caribou.—There are three new schuvol 
buildings in process of erection. Onea 
primary building of three rooms, costing 
$3,500—the other two in rural districts, 
costing $1,000 each. 

Auburn.—An eight room building has 
been erected in New Auburn and is known 
as the Lincoln school. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore——The Holy Cross German 
R. C. church will erect a school building. 
Write Rev. Chas. Dammer. 

Centerville will build high school. 
Hagerstown will erect school building. 


MASSACHUSETTS.’ 


Fall River.—Arch. Louis G. Destremps 
will build parochial school for Notre Dame 
Parish. Cost $80,000. Write L. G. Des- 
tremps, arch. 

Boston will erect a normal school. 
Grafton has voted $45,000 for the erec- 
tion and improvement of schools. 

Lowell will build annex to the high 
school. 
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AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several paten:ed inventions relating tu 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 


that we are Headquarters for 
éenches, Tools, and Supplies 





logue for the asking. 





CHANDLER & BARBER, 
IS&I7Elot St, - -  - 


FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 


Special discounts from catalogue prices for| vork. Atihesame time they furnish a great 
quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- ‘variety of recreative reading for the home. 














E. FABER 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rubber Erasers, 


Manufactured Specia ly for Schools. 























A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


_& Reliable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 





This isa as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S An inexh ible mine of and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
lorceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW VORK CiTY 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscupe 





CHICAGO 





New Books: for Supplementary Readin g. 
SOME RECENT ISSUES IN 


APPLETONS’ HOME- 
_ READING BOOKS eee 


| 
| THE HoME-READING BOOKS cover the 


|entire field of school study, and supple- 
ment every kind and grade of class-room 





| stimulating a desire in the young pupil for 
further knowledge and research, and culti- 
| vating a taste tor good literature that will 


Boston, Tass. | be of permanent benefit. 


| Our Navy in Time of War. Matthews. $.75 


| Story of the English Kings. Burns. - .65 
Insect World. Weed. - - - - - .60 
About the Weather. Harrington. - 60 
Story of the Fishes. Baskett. - 65 
| Harold's Quests. Troeger.- a: (tne 
‘Family of the Sun. Holden. - - - .42 
Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. Austin.. - - .75 


Rulers, etc., etc. p, appLeton AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 













Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the | pee Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

9 Made only by A B DICK COMPANY, 
tp2-154 Lake St.. Chicago. 47 Sasean St., New fork 


















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 














REAL STONEBIACKBOARDS. 


‘Salt IK Hé¢ 


‘SCH@LHOUSE Fu 
v£6) f )R 








Took 





SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
the past two-months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 
Black Diamond Slating. Write for catalogue and price-list. 
Prices will astonish you. Beware of imitations under our trade- 
marks, Address at once to the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—_Ngew York City. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the traiuing of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges. Open to doth sexes. ’ 

Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS 


Re-opens October 2. 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
as Course including Psychology, History of 
iducation, Methods. Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten Da ond 
class. For particulars address J. EIGART, 
Superintendent. Miss CaroLine T Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 4th St.. New York City. 


BLACKBOARD STFNCILS 


are the cheapest. handiest, most satisfac- 

tory means ot illustration in school. Our 

list comprises over 500 subjects Send 10 

cents in stamps, and we will send you two 

samples for trial—a map of North America 

and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
oad with catalog containing complete 
st. 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y, 
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“‘Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.”’ 


You are making a good beginnirtg when 
you commence to take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or ltver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and vigor 






Never Disappoints 





EECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the popular 
~ family medicine wherever the lish 
Bh magenge is spoken, and they now stand 
t out a rival for Bilious and Nervous 
2 Disorders. Wind, Pain in the Stomach, 
® Sick Headache, Fullness after meals Diz: 
2 wziness, Drowsiness, Costiveness, and Sal- 
® low Complexion. | ‘these afflictions all 
~ arise from a disordered or abused con- 
© dition of the stomach and liver. 
t oaaiiiicen Pills taken as directed, 
pall ato restore Females to complete 
pa promptly remove any ob- 
a - ~~ or irregularity of the system. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug steres.. 


Ne eececceeecececeeeeeceee 


[ ANGUAGES sim: 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten” Week 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. gssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 


= MASTERED:= 


$5.00 for 

guage. Al) 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer Strezt 
Boston, Mass. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. oersires 
Witters Clubwomen, Systematic course vy mail 
Harvard method, Free trial. Certificate given. MSS 
criticised, WM H. HAWKINS, .‘ambridge, Masa 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =<: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 

rofessional men and women, and was 

if ai praised. Just before his death last 
July he put these lectures into book form 
for the erst time, The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc. 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved. 
Price $2.50 Net 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO , Publishers, 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Southboro will erect high school. 

Taunton will build $40,000 addition to 
the high school. 

Gloucester will make alterations on the 
Rigas school at Riverdale. 

ockton will build addition to the How- 

ard school. 

Lynn.--The parochial school of St. Jean 
Baptiste will be erected here. 

North Adams will build school in ward 3. 

Somerville will build annex to Forster 


school. 
MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids will improve the city 
schools. Write board of education. 

Ishpeming w.ll build public school. 
Write Charlton, Gilbert, & Demar, archs., 
M:lwaukee, Wis. 

Manistee will build addition to the 4th 
ward school. 

Escanaba will build school. Write J. E. 
Clancy, arch, Greenbay, Wis 

Manistique will build additions to the 
Central and West Side schools. 

Harbor Beach will build school in dist. 
No.1. Write I. Erb, arch., Opera House 
blk., Port Huron. 

Detroit.—St. Mary's R. C. congregation 
will erect parochial school. Write Kastler 
& Hunter, archs., 927 Chamber of Com- 
merce bldg. 

Sault Ste. Marie will build school. 

Three Uaks will erect school building, 
Write J. V. Starr, arch . St. Joseph. 

Brown City will build a dition, repair 
and improve the high school. 

Detroit.—The senate has appropriated 
$95.000 for a Woman’s Bldg. at the Agri- 
cultural college. 

Mt. Pleasant —The State Normals -hool 
is to be remodeled at a cost of $45.000 

Houghton will build school rite Van 
Ryn & De Gelleke, archs., Milwaukee, 

Ann Arbor.--The Greek letter fraternity 
of the University of Michigan will erect 
fraternity house. Write Nettleton & Kahn, 
archs , Detroit. 


MINNESOTA. 
Red Lake Falls will build addition to 


school. Write E. Strasburger, arch., 
Crookston. 
Stewartville will erect school. Write C. 


G. Maybury & Son, archs., Winona. 

Minneapolis.—state School of Agricul- 
ture will erect horticulture and physics 
bldg.—Wiil build additions to the Garfield, 
Lyndale, Emerson, and Tuttle schools.— 
Will build high school on East side.—Will 
buila additions to Monroe & Hamilton 
schools; write C. R. Aldrich, arch., 78 
Lumber Exchange —-Private school will be 
erected for Morgan Hall, Write F. D. 
Orff, arch. 

Hopkins will build school in dist. No. 19, 
West Minneapolis. Write Orff & Gilbert, 
archs, Minneapolis. 

Pelican Rapids will build school in dist. 
No. 10. Write C. S. Sedgwick, arch., 
Minneapolis. 

Fairmont will erect high school. Write 
W.'T. Towner, arch. Germania Life bldg , 
St. Paul. 

Hokah will build school. Write Stoltze 
& Schick, archs., La Crosse, Wis. 

Hastings will build high school. Write 
H. Kretz & Co., archs., New York Life 
bldg., St. Paul. 

Leroy will build school. Write F. W. 
King, arch , Austin, 

Howard Lake will build new school in 
dist. 79. 

Hastings will put heating plant in the 
high school.—Will erect school costing 
$26,415. 

Wa-zeca will erect school. Write F. D. 
Orff, arch., Minneapolis. 

Duluth will erect normal school. Write 
Palmer, Hall & Hunt, archs. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City will build new school. 
$50,000. Write C. A. Smith, arch. 

South St. Joseph will build new school. 

Cora.—Bids were received for building 
new school. 

Joplin bids were received for erection of 
new school. 


Cost 








FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


" Asa result CARTER’s INKS are 


Acknowledged Standards 


THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK-——CHICAGO 


ca pee > PASTE 


mS | Aaav HAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 
S\ © ALL OBALERS 
2 q. Tube by Mail - SF 


CaRrTer's INK CO.-Boston 

































GUT of ote OO) a ah) 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures, It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures anycorn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is & cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Callo Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 

















CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.17 LISPENARD ST.NY 


Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 
This school, established by the state for the 


hers for the — schools, 
September 12, © magni- 
ding will be anaaie caulpped 


wena Fy 
open Tue 
ficent new bu ii 
with the most improved turnitore and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of study n length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools 
a and a competent faculty is already e : - 

oyed. The usual yl opportunities or observation 

nd practice will be provided under the charge 
of competent critics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


Systematic Collections 

Minerals, Recks, brate-Animal. 

less than ope half the usual price 4 Minerals or 
“ yo with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$00, % types of Invertebrates fur . Each col ee 
fon in strong cloth covered case, ¥ ith pepgrere tra tr 
for an A ggg b. one accompap'ed with Te Bs bee 
f #0 tive circulars free, 
MAPS, ETERS Sul ES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowm E. Howaiu. 


612 lin STREET, N. W., Wasuirarton, D. C. 
When writing mention Tae ScHoor. JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Gondagied « on European Plan at Moderate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement * Business Districts. 


Of anny peens access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars ect, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 








Invert 




















At the End of Your Journey you wil! 
~~ it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposi:e Grand Central Depot. New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage te and from 4ad St Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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Ladies’ Neckwear. 


Lace Scarves, Berthés, Barbés, and 
Collars, Velvet and Silk Ties 
and Stocks, 

Persian Crépé Scarves, Fichus, 
Yokes, Ruffs, Collarettes, 
Ostrich Boas. 


Jorwadeovay AD 19tb ot 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(2), 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 
Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI. 
LET SETS. &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30 00 
Orders and upwards —Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





New England ane vane musical ine 
stitution of America. 

ConsERvATO Founded 1853. ‘Unsur- 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
jorge W. ich, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Braymer will build school. 
St: Joseph will build various additions to 
the schools. Write E. J. Eckel, arch., 6th 
& Edmond sts. 

Pacific will erect a steam heatin 
atus in the public school. Write 


education. 
MONTANA. 


Missoula.—The Sacred Heart academy 
will be erected here. 

Red Lodge.—Arch. P. J. Donohue has 
plans for high school building. Cost $10,- 
000. Write P. J. Donohue, arch. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Ocean Springs willerect a school. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha will erect Pacific school. 
Pawnee City will put heating apparatus 
in the school building.—Will erect school 
building. 

Lincoln will construct a school building. 
Write M. Leach, arch. 

Minden will build high school in dist. 
No. 10. Write L. W. Hague, sec’y school 
board. 

North Platte will build addition to the 
school building in the North ward.—Will 
erect new school. 

Loup will build school. Write A. C. 
Koenig, arch., Grand Island. 

Tekamah will erect school. 


appar- 
eard of 


for Sisters of the Good Shepherd. Write 
J. Latenser, arch., Omaha. 

Auburn.--A parochial school will be 
built for St. Joseph’s church. Write Geo. 
A. Berlinghof, arch., Beatrice. 

Blair will erect high school. Write J. 
Latenser, arch., 514-516 Karlbach blk. 


The Remedy Par Excellence. 


In the April, 1894 number of the “ Uni- 
versal Medical Journal,” the companion 
publication to the “ Annual of the Univer- 
sal Medical Sciences,” a magazine coveing 
the progress of every branch of medicine 
in all parts of the world, and both edited 
by Chas. E. Sajous, M. D., Paris, France, 
we find the following notice of Antikamnia 
extracted from an article by Julian, which 
originall — in the “ North Caro- 
lina Medica Journal.” 

“The importaace attached to this drug, 
I think, is due to its anodyne and analgesic 
power, and the celerity with which it acts. 
As an antipyretic in fevers, it acts more 
slowly than antipyrine, but it is not at- 
tended with depression of the cardiac sys- 
tem and cyanosis. Whenever a sedative 
and an analgesic together is indicated, this 
remedy meets the demand. In severe 
headaches it is the remedy far excellence. 


Hush! Don't You Hear the Baby ‘ry! 
The only safe medicine for sour curd colic in 
nursing babies is Cascarets Candy Cathartic. 
bag — milk mildly purgative. Draggists, 
10¢. 25c. 5c. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
InG, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENs the Gums, ALLays ali 
Pain, Cures WinpD COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


South Omaha.—A school will be erected | « 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap does nothing 
but cleanse, it has no medi- 
cal properties; but it brings 
the color of health and 


health itself, Give it time. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 4 


TAPE 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASUARETS. This 1am sure has caused m 
bad health for the past three years. I am still 
taking Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 
notice by sensible people." 

GEo. W. BowLss, Baird, Miss. 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Do 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. 
25c. 50e. 


Good. Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 


«.- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chiengo, Montreal, New York. 313 
Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
NO-TO-BAC gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


“Ulhfinder 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents;or send postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 











wHy 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


Y First-Class Book-Keeper 


out ofyou AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for $3, or eae 4 money? 
I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book-keeper for a 
railway company at $25 a week, on October 13; an- 
other on expert work for asilk manufactory, at $30 
a week, on November 30; a you lady as book- 
keeper for a medicine house, at $12 a week, on 
February 25. Perhaps I can do as well for you? 

SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 531, 
1215 Broadway, New York. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


:] s 
Gardner’s School Buildings 
is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 

ing operations, Price, $2.10, postpaid. 











B U. KELLOGG & CO, 61 Bast oth St.. New Verk. 








sre like Sapolio-They waste 
’ them-selves to make the world 
Rorighter. SAPOLIO is the 
slectric light of house-cleaning- 
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Thomas It. Shewell & Co. 


rAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Heretofore published by Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD. 


We believe that in —e this book we have materially strengthened our list, 
it being unguestionably one of the best school histories now published. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 











BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Supplementary Reading. Pollard’s Pollard’s Pollard’s 
LAKESIDE Advanced Intermediate | Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, | Speller. ‘Reader. Reader. 
Book I. Mailing Price, 30c. | Mailing Price, 65c. | Mailung Price, 8c. 


FABLES AND RHYSIES 





Classics which willcultivate the ear A Speller Superior Portraits, 
and stimulate the imagination. that Teac-es Sihasteetions an. Memsebections 
Larye Tyoe, Superb luustrati_ns Speling | ane Depre ' 
Mading Price, Clotn, 30¢. | st ot 
ee The pa Spell Intended a 
~ N od ntended as an introduction to 
FOLK-STORY AND VERSE which clearly, & €- ithe works of some of the great 


Famous stories which will delight 

the heart and awaken the fancy. yolops, the Te Synen. | lauthors. Contain many of the 
Pully and seautifwty lustratea ication, Pronunci- ree selections in siterature for 
Mailing Price, Clutn, 40c. | ation and Accent. |school reading. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 


FIRST BOOK NOW READY. 


After years of careful thought and study of the needs of schools, MAYNARD 
MERRILL, & CO. take pleasure in announcing the publication of a series of school 
readers edited by Harry Pratt Jupsoy, LL.D., Dean of rhe Faculties of Arts, Literature, 
and Science, University of Chicago, and Ipa C, BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades 
in the Public Schouls of Buffalo. 

The First Book is now ready, and the succeeding numbers will follow at short 
imtervals. The grading has received the closest attention ; the illustrations, many of 
them colored, will be attractive and instructive ; and the text, from a amechanical and 
literary point, will hold the reader's attention by its interest. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29, 31, and 33 East 19th St.. New York. 
BOSTON : H. I. Surrs, 16 Ashburton Place. CHICAGO: J. D. Wrix1aMs, 2(6 Michigan Ave. 


New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved ar irstantareous 8. ccess. Endorsed by all the leading 
supervisor of drawing. Published ia y*arly and haif yearly ecii ons, with manuals for teachers. 
Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, By Wa cter S. Perry 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ® ™.s. Exsrv. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 














New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $1.0. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


SOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8S. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Parurps, Secretary 


7m MEARS. PROGRESS. 


Joux A, Hatt, President. 


PERCENTAGE 
Gains OF GAINS. 
$4,101,925.85 $2,434,892. 14 145.99 
942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
$5,044,574.25 ~ $2,918,825.29 186.75 
$€22.085,448.27 12,469.925.62 180.86 
bg tyne $66,197,899.00 183.79 





$1,959,508 $1,2.8,975.55 159.86 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance hig ny has paid to its pory 
Enpowments MaTuRED, €2,956.598.00; rte at? firs 


Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.15 Sueplus, $1,959,503.16 


~ 


matte sronninntion 
: Im Duata Cram, $17,857,783.70: 





meme 


THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 
Price, . ° ‘ , $12 50 


For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Ose. Price, . ° $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, F . $1 .00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in Citv and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For c-rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insuvance Company in the Werla, 


(he MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277, 517.325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233.058.640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 





OUR TIMES 


Che ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 


of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 





TYPEWRITER 
Claims this Distinction \ 


and POINTS with cre 
to its Superior 


SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY. 
Send Tor Art Cataloque; Free 


‘THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER@ 
Syracuse, NY. USA. 




















